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Che Farm 


The Changes Effected in Cattle by Do- 
mestication. 

Professor Tanner in an essay on the breed- 
ing and raising of cattle remarks:] 

“By the process of domestication, our 
breeds of cattle have undergone great changes 
of form, both externally and internally; so 
much so, indeed, that there is scarcely avy 
part of the animal which has not yielded to 
the change of circumstances which has re 
sulted from their being brought under the 
care of man. The deviations from the stand- 
ard character of our wild breeds only contin- 
ue so long as they are kept under this artifi 
cial system, for we find that as a more neg: 
lectfal course of management is adopted so 
the original character of the wild animal will 
ugain be developed. Hence the peculiar con 
formation of our improved breeds of cattle 
must not be looked upon as any permanent, 
modification of form, but as entirely depend- 
ent upon their being continued under the 











same system by which the change was origin- 
ally produced. : 
The characteristic points possessed by cat 
tle in a state of nature, are all eminently adapt 
ed for the preservatior and perpetuation of 
the species, for Nature is perfected in all her 


under similar conditions like produces like. 

To illustrate these points more fully, I 
shall state as briefly as possible the principal 
changes which are observed in our improved 
breeds of cattle. I do so as concisely as pos- 
sible, because I conceive it is desired that the 
report should be restricted as much as possi- 
ble to the management of the breeding cattle, 
and not extend to the more general treatment 
of cattle. 

If we take either of our improved breeds of 
cattle, and examine one individual of the class, 
we shall find that there is a marked difference 
in the general outline ofthe body. The wide 
deep chest, the roundness of the barrel, and 
the full development of muscle and fat over 
the body, give the improved animal a certain 
squareness of outline which is totally at vari- 
ance with any specimen of the originul breed. 
Nor does the difference end here, for the in- 
ternal conformation presents peculiarities of 
which the external form may be taken as a 
constant indication. The lungs and liver are 
found to be considerably reduced in size when 
compared with those possessed by enimals 
having perfect liberty. The cause is evident, 
ard admits of easy explanation. Ina state of 
nature the animal is accustomed to violent: 
exercise, and this brings the lungs into active 
work, and the result is a full development of 
the part. But suppose an animal of the same 
breed, kept in a very confined space the 
greater part of its life, the lungs, not having 
been equally exercised, would not be as fully 
developed, The progeny from this animal 
would also possess a tendency in th) same di- 
rection; and if such an offspring were kept in 
astate of confinement, it would probably pos- 
sess even smaller lungs than its parent. Thus 
the restricted exercise of our cattle has pro- 
duced and perpetuated a small development 
of this part of the body. The same results 
are observable in the liver in an equal degree 
with the lungs; for similar active exercise in 
duces increased energy in the liver, whilst the 
luxurious life of the improved animal pro 
duces a torpid and inactive liver. 

Thus we observe that domestication has 
modified the development of the lungs and 
liver, and hence the functions they perform 
are proportionately diminished. It is well 
known that the food which an animal con- 
sumes chiefly consists of two classes of bodies 
—those which form muscle, end those which 
maintain the heat of the body. It is the lat- 
ter class to which we must now refer. The 
heat of the body is maintained by the com- 
bustion of the carbonaceous matter of the 
food. Combustion is not necéssarily attend 
ed by that manifestation of flame which is 
generally observed; but the same change and 
the same results may be produced in a much 
more gentle manner. This change actually 
takes place in the animal body, and the car* 
bonaceous matter of the food under this ac- 
tion yields to the body the heat which is more 
necessary for the healthy discharge of its 
functions. 

The blood on passing through the body, 
bears with it the heat-giving matter of the 
food, and also carries other important chem- 
ical agents in its coloring matter; when 
these bodies come together, a change takes 
place and heat is produced. Now this change 
does not take place to any great extent in the 


arteries, but it is whilst the blood is passing 


through the capillary vessels, which pervade 
every portion of , the body, that the action is 
rendered complete, and thus these vessels not 
only carry nourishment for the support of the 


details. Under our artificial system, we re-| system, but also distribute an equal supply of 


quired certain modifications which are better | 
For instance, | 


adapted to our requirements. 
instead of having an animal almost destitute 
of fat, which is the condition of our wild 
breeds, we desire a fuller development of this 
material, together with a more tractable dis- 
position; but to attain these results, we have 
to change the entire system of the animal, It 
does appear extraordinary that man should 
have control over the animal race, but expe- 
rience teaches him how to accomplish the de 
sired result. We cannot accomplish this 
without the aid of Nature, and it is cbiefly 
done by adopting two simple principles—lst, 
That the development of any part is promo- 
ted or checked by the degree of exercise 
which that part may have; and, 2dly, That 


warmth. ; 
It is clear, then, that the larger thp lung 


the more fully does the body receive the oxy- 
gen which is to develop heat in the body; and 
the natural result is, that a more perfect com- 
bination of the carbonaceous matter of food 
takes place. Fat is composed of the same 
materials as are thus used for keeping up the 
heat of the body, and, consequently, the more 
there is used in this way, the less remains for 
Iheing stored away as fat. Thus large lungs 
jare prejudicial to the formation of fat. 

| We may here observe that food may be 
very much economised by being consumed by 
“high-bred ” animals; but it must be added 





that there are other attendant circumstances 
which act prejudicially. We may modify the 


operation of Nature; but she, with jealous 
care, guards these alterations, and continually 
places obstacles to check, and frequently to 
prevent, the perpetuation of the unnatural 
conditions which we desire so much to pro» 
duce. 


Fifth Volume of the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book. 





Lewis F. Allen has issued his circular an. 
nouncing that at the request of the Shorthorn 
breeders he is preparing a new volume of the 
American Shorthorn Herd Book, and he asks 
attention to the following directions: 

ist— All pedigrees must be sent in previous 
to the 15th day of December next, to allow 
me to compile them, and issue the book by 
May Ist, 1861. 


2d—Every pedigree must be made out at 
full length, after the manner of those in the 
volumes of the American Herd Book, as I 
can not encounter the labor and responsibil- 
ity of making out fall pedigrees from short 
notices, hints and memorandums. The imper- 
fect condition of many private records re- 
quired me to do that labor for my previous 
volumes, which isnow unnecessary to repeat 
with such extensive authorities as those vol- 
umes before you vill afford. I cannot there- 
fore accept such imperfect papers, only in 
cases where your animals or their ancestors 
have not been previously recorded, either in 
the English or American Herd Books.— 
Another reason foi this is, that every breed- 
er ought to be supposed to understand the 
lineage of his stcck better than a stranger 
and consequently ¢an give their pedigree with 
greater accuracy. 

3d—Let every individual pedigree be com- 
plete in itself, like those in the Herd Book. 
State by whom the animal was bred, (if you 
wish that fact known;) the date (by month 
and year) of its birth; the name and postof- 
fice, (County and State;) residence of its pres 
ent owner; its sex (this may merely say 
“bull,” or “ cow,” in parenthesis, by the side 
of the animal’s name;) the color, whether 
white, red, red and white, red roan, light roan, 
or roan simply without qualification. In 
roans,.where white is the prevailing color, 
they are light roaus; where red prevails over 
the white, they are red roans. By referring 
to the past volumes of the Herd Book, you 
can not mistake the mode of descriptions, or 
the tabling of the produce of the cows. Do 
not send me printed pedigrees from newspa- 
pers, handbills or catalogues, etc., unless they 
are in Herd Book form, and complete; nor 
when they are printed on both sides of the pa- 
per, as, if so, they must be copied by me for 
the printers. The names of bulls occurring 
as sires in the pedigrees, may be referred to 
by their numbers, when recorded in the Herd 
Books, either English or American, When 
such bulls are not recorded, let their pedigrees 
be written and refered to distinctly under 
the pedigree to which he is a party. 

4th—Every animal presented for record 
must be well bred; and where evidence of 
the fact can not be traced to animals recorded 
in an existing Herd Book, documentary evi- 
dence must be furnished to sustain the fact 
that they are true Siorthorns, and are de- 
scended from well autienticated Herd Book 
animals. 

5th—Fifty cents will be charged for each 
animal recorded in a distinct pedigree by 
name. The same charje will be made for un- 
recorded bulls, occurrizg in the course of a 
pedigree where necessary to elucidate it; ex- 
cepting animals named in the tables of pro- 
duce of recorded cows ‘The record fee, in 
current money at your place, to be remitted 
when the pedigrees are sent tome. In all 
cases where a pedigree, for insufficiency, can 
not be recorded, such pedigree will be sent 
back, if required, and tie fee returned. 

6th—In making out your pedigrees, write 
only on one side of thepaper. Write legibly, 
and with perfect distinctness, all proper 
names, as without such writing many names 
can only be guessed ai, and important mis- 
takes may occur. Lei your lines be quite. 
half an inch apart, anc between each pedi- 
gree let there be a spare of blank paper at 
least two inches wide, When, pedigrees are 
written on both sides 0! the paper, they will 





be immediately retuned, as one side of 


+) 


them must, in all cases, be copied in order to 
print them, 

7th—If any extraordinary qualities o 
milking, in accurate weights or measures, and 
time, belong to your cow, or dead weights of 
carcases in slaughtered recorded animals, 
have been made, they may be noticed; as we 
claim that the Shorthorns are the greatest 
milkers, and the heaviest beef, of any neat 
cattle whatever, and such instances carry 
proof of these facts to the public. 

8th—If there have been any errors or omis- 
sions in the pedigrees of your animals already 
recorded by me, please correct them and send 
to me, and I will reetify them in proper or- 
der, in the fifth volume, by name and reference, 
without charge. 

9th—lI will print any number of well-drawn, 
accurate portraits of animals, for the fifth 
volume, at five dollars each, for the whole 
edition of the book; the portraits and cats to 
be furnished by the owners. This will be done. 
on the best of fine tinted paper. In this re- 
lation, Iam authorized, by Mr. John R. Page, 
a good artist, whose address is Sennett, Cay- 
uga Co., N. Y., to state that he will proceed 
to take such portraits wherever a sufficient 
number can be furnished to justify it, and 
that he will superintend the engraving of 
them by competent workmen. Many por 
traits in the volumes past are samples of his 
execution. All persons who contemplate giv. 
ing portraits of their cattle, should lose no 
time in obtaining them at once, that there 
may be ample time to have them properly en- 
graved. 

10th—The price of the book to contribu- 
tors and subscribers, will be the same as the 
last—five dollars a copy—payable on ordering 
it for delivery, The work to be the same in 
style and material as the other volumes. 

1lth—If you have sold unrecorded ani 
mals to any breeders whose names are not iu 
tho past volumes, I will thank you to send 
me their names, that I may send them a copy. 
of this circuler, as it is of advantage to you 
to let animals of your breeding, now in other 
hands, be recorded and known to the public. 

12th—-I suggest that even in case where 
you record by name the produce of your 
cows, it is still better to give all such produce 
a distinct record of their own. They become 
thus more conspicuous, as such produce 
merely recorded with the cow is not much 
looked after by inquirers,—the chief advan- 
tage in the produce tables being to show that 
the cow, whose progeny is se recorded, is a 
sure and successful breeder. The separate 
record will add an item to the expense, but it is 
a trifle compared to the value of an anim 
worth from one hundred to five hundred or 
a thousand dollars. Address me at Black 
Rock, N. Y. 


The Growth of Seed. 


In speaking of vegetable life we naturally 
associate with it the co-operation of some 
mysterious power, by which the vital ener- 
gies of the plant are stimulated into action; 
but although we cannot fully understand the 
primary principle of life, yet an examination 
into the changes which take place in the 
growth of seeds will remove much of the 
mystery which is often attached toit. To 
this end, we may take the seed of wheat as a 
familiar specimen for our examination. It is 
particularly worthy of notice that the seed 
consists of two distinct parts—the gerin, 
which is the true seed; and the nourishment 
stored for the growth of the germ. The 
position of the germ is indicated by a scar or 
cicatrix updn the skio, but it isa minute body 
and forms but a small proportion of the en- 
tire seed. It is always placed adjacent to 

the bulky portion of the seed, consisting of 
starch mixed with gluten and albuminous 

matter, and the whole is enclosed in a coat of 
dense vegetable matter. 

The growth of the seed consists in the de- 

velopment of the germ into a perfect plant, 

and is known as germination. Supposiog the 

conditions of growth to be favorable, the first 

preliminary is a softening of the’coat of the 

seed, by which means water gains an entrance, 

and having pervaded the mass, causes it to 

swell freely. When the water reaches the 

germ of the seed, the gluten or albuminous 

matter near to it undergoes a chemical change, 








and we have a very important and powerful 
body formed which is known as diastase.— 
Whether or not the germ in any way parti- 
cipates in this change, we have no proof; but, 
if not, it is certain that at least by its pre- 
sence it exerts a controlling power. The 
same addition of moisture to any other pore 
tion of the seed would not produce the same 
effect, for this agent (diastase) is only found 
in close proximity to the germ, and its exis- 
tence in the seed appears to be simultaneous 
with the first stage of germination. Upon 
the diastase thus formed devolves the impor- 
tant office of preparing food for the growth 
of the germ; for the bulk of the seed, al- 
though abundant in quantity and exactly 
suitable in its constituent elements, is not 
ready for use until it has become soluble in 
water, and thus been made capable of enter- 
ing into the circulation of the germ. _ This is 
accomplisked by means ot the diastase, by 
the agency of which the necessary supplies 
are prepared, so long as the store of food in 
the seed is needed. An immediate extension 
of the cellular matter acgompanies the en- 
trance of the food into the circulation, and 
we have the external evidence of life by the 
aprouting of the seed. in whatever position 
the seed may be placed, the radicles at once 
strike perpendicularly down into the soil, and 
the tender rootlets fix themselves there with 
but little delay. As soon as this is effected, 
the gemmule grows in the opposite direction 
and becomes developed into the stem and 
leaves of the plant, 





The Fawkes Steam Plow. 


The inventor of the Fawkes Steam Plow 
has written a letter to the Prairie Farmer, 
from Jacksonville, Illinois, where he was for 
the purpose of exhibiting his steam plow.— 
He complains of the inattention given to his 
machine by the committee appointed to ex- 
amine its work. He says with truth, that a 
committee has no right to draw inventors to 
their fairs, and then act in such a way as to 
spoil the character of the implement o1: ma 
chine by reason of the careless way in which 
their examinations are made. The society 
should appoint a committee that would spend 
a day with such an important invention, in- 
stead of five or ten minutes, Mr. Fawkes is 
right, and we would add, that it is not an hour 
or # day’s work that tests such an invention, 
it should be at least a week, so that the ma- 
chine may be started under various circum- 
stances, may be tested on different soils, and 
in wet and dry weather, that its average ex- 
pense may be arrived at as well as the amount 
of work which it does compared with the ex- 
pense of the same work done in the ordinary 
way, under the same circumstances, 

As we have said before, we are no great be- 
lievers in the application of steam to the 
mere purpose of plowirg. We believe that 
when steam is economiczally applied io the 
cultivation of the soil, the harrow will be 
dispensed with as well as the plow, and we 
shall make an approximation towards rendering 
fields as: well cultivated as gardens are now. 
There is no reason why this should not be the 
case, a3 much at least as in the case of the 
planing machine. If any man were to got 
up & machine that would run a jack-plane over 
a plank back and forth as the carpenter does 
by hand, he would be considered as having 
expended his powers of invention to little 
purpose; yet the steam plow inventors have 
been following in that track for years, and do 
not seem to have made any headway yet, so 
far as general utility is concerned. - Suppose 
they try some other plan of stirring the earth, 
and mellowing its surface. 





Preminm Crops of Corn and Wheat in 
Ohio, 


In looking over a list of premium crops of 
corn and wheat grown in Ohio during the © 
past ten years, we note that the largest 
amount of corn claimed to have been raised 
per acre, was in 1850, by George Pow of Ma- 
honing county, who grew 196 bushels per 
acre on two acres.. The next greatest crop 
was by Thomas Hough of Portage, who grew 
180 bushels on a single acre in 1859, Abner 
Lodge of Belmont grew 524 bushels of wheat 
on an acre in 1850, since which time the 
largest premium crop grown was by H. Young 
of Brown county; it was at the rate of 473 
bushels per acre, 
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Orse Shoeing, | a) | 
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B DR. DaDp/ kx AM. STOCK JOURNAL. | 


[Condiuded from page 854] 

The best plan for shoeing horses with 
quarter-crack and toe-crack is as follows: 
before operating on tbe foot, or applying the 
shoe, the foot should be poulticed with lin. 
seed or slippery elm; thé poultice to remain 
on the parts ‘for a period of at least twelve 
hours. The object in applying a poultice is 
to soften the hoof and abate any irritation 
or lameness which may exist; then by means 
of a crooked end Of’a drawing knife all ex- 
traneous matter is to be removed from the 
crack or fissure, a fine gimlet—corresponding 
to the size of the clinch (which is a round 
shoe nail),—is then to be sent through the 
hoof directly across the crack, taking care 
pot to get too deep a hold, for fear of wound- 
ing the sensitive tissues which lie in contact 
with the inner part of the hoof; the nail or 
rivet is now to be sent through the gimlet 
hole—across the crack,—and by means of 
hammer and pincers it must be well clinched, 
then the projecting heads are to be rasped 
off. The hoof is now to be cut through 
across the crack close up to the coronet and 
thereby all communication between the new 
growth and the fissure or crack, is effectually 
cut off. 

When the crack is quite extensive it may 
be necessary to insert more than one rivet.— 
So soon as the process of riveting is comple- 
ted, the crack or fissure may be dressed with 
asmall quantity of strong spirits of harts- 
horn, then bind a piece of tape firmly around 
the foot, and keep the latter cool, by frequent 
spongings of cold water. A bar-shoe, af- 
fording equal pressute around the crust ana 
frog, is to be applied; two nails on the inside 
and three on the outside, as remote from the 
heels as possible; this form of shoe is, under 
the above circumstances, the best that can be: 
applied, yet, in cases of quarter-crack perhaps 
a plain shoe, applied so as te bear upon the 
heel under the crack, may answer better than 
the bar-shoe. 

The reader will perceive that I recommend 
the use of a gimlet to perforate the walls of 
the hoof; it may be proper, however, for me 
to remark, that in case the walls be thin, such 
an instrument cannot be used; therefore the 
smith must either use an awl or a brad awl, 
for if he drive the nail, or clinch, without 
first’ perforating the hoof, the fibres of the 
latter are unnecessarily separated. 

-From what I have already written with 
reference to the art of shveing, the reader will 
probably infer that there is no great difficulty 
in shoeing a strong, well-formed foot, and all 
that is necessary in the preparation of such 
a foot, is to level the crust and sole, and 
scrape off any loose portions of horny sub- 
stance that may be found on the sole, frog 
or bars. The naile—two on the inside and 
three on the outside—should be placed as 
near the toe as is consistent with the security 
of the shoe; the heeds of the nails should be 
“sunk or counter-sunk,” so that when travel- 
ing on the road, or on paved streets, the nails 
remain immovable, and thus the shoe is not 
likely to get loose, and the same will be held 
firmer to the foot if torsion be practiced; 
torsion signifies twisting, and is performed in 
the following manner :—after the nail has 
been carefully driven home, and before it is 
cut or broken off prior to clinching, it must 
be seized or encloscd ina pair of pincers, and 
then twisted several times so as to give ita 
sort of cork-screw-end, the screw thus formed 
is extended to the upper part of the nail, 
within the fibers of the hoof, and of course 
requires much more force to draw it than 
when a nail remains untwisted ; the nail be- 
ing thus twisted is cut off and clinched. It 
appears to me that this method is far supe- 
rior to that heretofere practiced. 

The gurface of the shoe which bears on 
the ground should be hollowed—concave— 
for by this means the horse is enabled to got 
a secure foothold, and such a formation cor- 
responds with the natural form of well form- 
ed feet, which are in the undomesticated state 
of the animal alwaysconcave, 

When the bottom or sole of a horse’s foot 
is flat or convex instead of concave, it is at 
the same time much thinner and less capable 
of bearing pressure, The shoe for such a 
foot should be broader than the ordinary one, 
and must have a good flat seat at the region 

of the junction of crust and sole. This form 
of foot being naturally weak in consequence, 
perhaps, of some. hereditary pre-disposition, 
great care is required in uailing the same, 
otherwise the nail is apt, if driven too fer in 
an upward direction, to enter the sensitive 
tissues, and thus the horse is pricked, as the 
Baying is. 
Fioally, the feet of horses are often vari- 
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Bition larking in breedjfrom bad mavagement, 


‘and accidentil management; therefore it is 
the business Of all pérsons engaged in the art 


‘Lof..shoeingHorses, to. make theméélves ac- 


quainted with the structure and function of 
a horse’s foot ; for in the present progressive 
era—when improvements are treading on the 
heels of improvement—a blacksmith cannot 
afford to plead ignorance dn such important 
subjects, which afe vital to his succéss as a 
shoeing smith. 

I cannot conscientiously close this article 
without offering a few remarks in favor of that 
much abused class of men known as “ black- 
smiths.” It is my firm belief that they are 
often very often blamed without any ration 

al excuse for censure. For example, a horse 
is recently shod, becomes suddenly lame, the 
lameness may be so obscure and unaccount- 
able that the owner and his advisers caunot, 
by ordinary observation, determine the seat 
of lameness, and they come to the conclusion 
that the mysterious lameness must have its 
origin in faulty shoeing, which may not be 
the case, for many horses are predisposed to 
various diseases ot the feet, and lameness of 
limbs, which urder the very best system of 
shoeing cannot be prevented. 

In regard to bad shoeing it is my opinion 
that many smiths do not receive a fair com- 
pensation for their services in the prosecution 
of their laborious and dangerous vocation; 
hence, they cannot afford to employ the best 
kind of help; and if, under the circumstances, 
a horse’s shoes are merely tacked on to the 
feet, at the rate of the prevalent bread and 
butter price, the owner of the horse is more 
culpable than the smith. 

If horse-owners have a desire to guard 
against the consequences of faulty shoeing, 
and wish to see their horses shod in a satis 

factory manner, 1 advise them to pay the 
blacksmith a living price, so that he can af- 
ford to employ “ good help”—men who know 
how to perform work in a workmanlike man- 
ner. 

Taking a rational view of the whole art 
of shoeing, the greatest wonder is how so 
many horses, used for draugkt purposes on 
our unyielding pavements, enjoy freedom 
from foot lameness. 





Subjugation and Education of the Horse, 


BY D. F. GULLIVER, M. D. 


The terms “breaking” and “training” might 
convey to the mind a wrong idea in connec- 
tion with our present purpose, unless they 
be disabused of the signification ordinarily 
attached to them. “ Training,” as techni- 
cally used in reference to the track or the 
turf, we shall have occasion no to employ, as 
upon this subject we have nothing to offer. 
The word breaking carries with it, almost 
inevitably, the idea of harshness, or cruelty 
even; but in the methods we are about to 
consider, it is applied, as will be seen, in a 
far different sense. The horse (according to 
their teaching) should be made our willing 
servant—his spirit unbroken, his courage un- 
daunted, the force and fire natural to him un- 
quenched; all his powers must be controlled, 
directed, applied—none of them annihilated. 
He should not (with some few exceptions) be 
solely or chiefly trained to a particular kind 
of work, and to nothing else; but, as an an 
imal of intelligence, should also be educated 
-the various forces and capabilities of his na- 
ture should be drawn out and developed.— 
In order to do this wisely and well, it is neces- 
sary to study into the nature of the horse, and 
study the laws that govern that nature. 
Observation and experience teach us that 
the horse, in his domestic state, is not natur- 
ally vicious; though he may become so 
through the awkwardness, ignorance, or bra- 
tality of his keeper. 

_ He has no knowledge of his strength, or 
of the methods of applying that strength, 
beyond his ownexperience. He has, perhaps, 
as much sagacity as the dog, with but a moie- 
ty of his faithfulness; for, gloss it over as you 
will, there is a streak of treachery in the na- 
ture of the horse, which makes it, to say the 
least, unwise to trust him long beyond the 
eye or reach of his master. 

The horse has the power of association, but 
not the power of reasoning, 

He has a memory, of which it may be said, 
he never forgets; yet all the ideas he associ- 
ates together are by him remembered, to be 
thus and thus connected, as matters of fact 
in his experience, not as those that must be 
connected as cause and effect. 

The instinets of fear and self-preservation 
are strongly developed in his nature; so that 
causes, in themselves the most insignificant 
and harmless, are in certain circumstances, 
sufficient to fill him with terror, 

He is intensely curious, and his investiga 
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of establishing good habits, and no bad hab- 
its, is sufficiently apparent. 

The horse is highly impulsive by nature; 
and any impulse he may have, at a given 
time, can be displaced by a stronger one; so 
that, in general, we may say that every im- 
pulse or feeling the horsé may manifest in 
his intercourse with man, will give place to 
the strongest and most controlling of all, viz., 
fear; this again may be displaced by love; 
while this latter can easily be associated with 
the desire of obedience. 

It is laid down as a fundamental maxim by 
Mr, Rarey, that the horse must first fear, 
then love, then obey. This consummation, if 
reached, will secure his perfect subjection. It 
is, nevertheless, very true, that without such 
subjection, horses are made to obey; even 
with the gross mismanagement so widely 
practiced during his early breaking and train- 
ing, he has been, and will be brought to his 
work. But in most cases it is in spite of the 
treatment rather than by reason of it. Asa 
matter of fact, nine-tenths of the horses that 
render service to man do it by way of suffer. 
ance and compromise—not with a prompt 
and ready obedience, with an eagerncss and 
relish for his work so pleasant to witness, and 
which it is possible for every one to enjoy, 
provided he is willing to incur the necessary 
pains-taking and trouble ; remembering al- 
ways to observe this principle, viz—to treat 
the horse in accordance with the laws of his 
nature. 

The method of Mr. Rareyis founded upon 
this principle, and hence secured a subjuga- 
tion that is truly sruprising. The system of 
Baucher carries this same priaciple into the 
education of the horse, and while it appeals 
not less to the instincts and intelligence of the 
animal, concerns itself mainly with his mus- 
cular motions, originating and controlling 
these, in such manner as to ecure their high 

est efficiency and harmony of action. The 
exercises employed to accemplish this are 
simple and easy in the extrene, both to man 
and horse; so simple, indeed, are they, as to 
verge upon the stupid, when viewed one by 
one; but take them in a combination, prac- 
tice them, as directed, in every particular as 
to order of sequence, and time of continu- 
ance for each exercise; and the results obtain- 
ed are most brilliant, and likewise of value 
in poiat of practical utility. This I am able 
to assert from my own experince and obser- 
vation. 

Baucher’s system firat appeared in this 
country in the year 1851, published in Phila 
delphia, translated from the niath Paris edi- 
tion. As proof of its popularity there, the 
translator states that the first ed tion appear- 
ed in 1842. During the first year two edi- 
tions were published, and since then seven 
more, making nine editions in eight years.— 
Since its first introduction into this country, 
the system of Baucher has steadily gained 
ground. Some of his assertions at frst sight 
seem absurd, yet if the meaning of the au- 
thor is fully comprehended, and a few grains 
of allowance be made for the superabundant 
enthusiasm of the Frenchinan, I have yet to 
see the man, who has put the thing to test, un 
willing to accord to it his unqualified appro- 
tation. 

In Herbert’s elaborate work on the “Horse 
of America,” this system of Baucher occu- 
pies @ prominent position under the appro- 
priate head. And in his more recent work 
“Hints to Horsekeepers,” he devotes a chap- 
ter to each—the Rarey and Baucher method 
—with cuts in illustration, well calculated to 
give correct ideas of the various flexions and 
manipulations peculiar to each. To these 
works, together with the translation of Bau- 
cher’s system entire, I would refer any who 
may wish to pursue thesubject farther. At 
present, and within my very circumscribed 
limits, anything like an exposition of either 
method is simply impossible. If, to those who 
have read the works just mentioned, I can 
recall the points of greatest practical impor- 
tance, and to those who have not read them, 
can convey an idea of the principles they 
contain which will lesd to a fair trial of 
them, I shall be well satisfied; since their 
value to the farmer, the,breeder, and indeed 
to every one who owns horse, can be fully 
appreciated only when they have been thor- 
oughly applied. 

The system of Baucter is designed prima- 
rily to finish the horse for the saddle, and for 
this reason bas been objected to by some. 
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to alll claises of horas, exeopt these intend- 
ed for hetivy draught} Moreover, the best 
harness hatses are those which have previdus- 
ly been thoroughly broken to the saddle-— 
Mark, I say thoroughly broken, and that, too, 
accordiiig’ to the best method. 


In proof of this I have the testimony of 
one who has practiced the Baucher method 
ever since its first introduction into this coun- 
try. Indeed, he had the use of portions of 
the manuscript translation, before the work 
was published. I refer to the proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Riding School, Mr. Seth 
Craige. He has had a wide range of experi- 
ence, both with a great number of his own 
horses and with those sent to him to be train- 
ed according to the principles of Baucher.— 
And after nine yeare of such experience, he 
distinctly stated to me that the horses which 
had made the greatest proficiency in training 
for the saddle, and in the figures of the man- 
ege, invariably proved the best drivers in 
light harness—prompt and brilliaut in move- 
ment, light and pleasant on the bit, and with 
a trotting action, which, before this training, 
they were entirely incapable of, developing 
speed and greater endurance than was their 
wont, on account of the perfect balance and 
harmony of forces secured by this mode of 
training. 

Baucher himself says: “ Although many 
persons, who would not take the trouble to 
examine my method thoroughly, have pre- 
tended that it is opposed to great speed in 
trotting, it is nevertheless proved that the 
well-balanced horse can trot faster than the 
one destitute of this advantage. The condi- 
tion (he continues) indispensable to a good 
trotter, is perfect equilibrium of the body— 
equilibrium which keeps up a regular move- 
ment of the diagonal fore and hind feet, gives 
them an equal elevation and extension, with 
such lightness that the animal can easily ex- 
ecate all changes of direction, moderate his 
speed, halt, or increase his speed without ef- 
fort. The fore parts have not then the ap- 
pearance of towing after them the hind-parts, 
which keep as far off as possible; everything 
becomes easy and graceful for the horse, be- 
cause his forces, being in perfect harmony, 
can be disposed in such manner as mutually 
and constantly to assist each other.” 

Herbert, after speaking of the correspond- 
ence and sympathy with one’s horse, so in- 
dispeusable to fine driving, says: “No such 
influence can be had over a horse which is 
not light in hand, and sprightly in his action; 
that is, in the condition which is best and 
most easily attained by the suppling for the 
saddle, which Baucher recommends. 

In connection with the matter of breaking 
colts, Herbert says again: “ Greater docility, 
better subjection to the hand, and, generally, 
better style and action will be attainable, if 
the colt be thoroughly trained to the saddle 
hefore being put to work in harness; usually, 
however, in the country, it is very difficult to 
find a proper person to train a colt in this 
way; lut the same sort of bitting should be 
resorted to as for the preliminary training of 
the saddle horse.” 

It is not necessary to add farther evidence in 
proof of this point, after such testimony from 
authorities which all will admit are, at any 
rate in this particular, both competent and 
reliable. 

For myself, after eight years’ experience 
with this method, I am ready to affirm that, 
in every instance where I have practiced it, 
even partially, the improvement of the horse 
for work in harness was most palpabe; and 
the improvement was always proportionate 
to the amount and degree of the suppling, 
whether less or more. 





Feeding Hay.—A committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture remark:— 
“ Fattening cattle in winter upon hay alone is 
a resort of many farmers, and when hay is 
plenty and distant from market is not incon- 
sistent with good economy. If well attended 
good animals consuming four per cent. of 
their weight of good hay daily, will gain 
about two pounds of flesh. The better prac- 
tice, however, is to give them only about 
three pér cent. of bay, and an equivalent for 
the other one per cent. of Indian meal or 
roots.” According to this report an animal 
weighing twelve hundred pounds, would have 
to eat forty-eight pounds of hay per day, and 
then would be expected to gain about two 
pounds of beef worth here five cents; ma- 
king the hay worth but 20 cents per hundred 
pounds. We cannot commend this kind of 
feeding in practice, as we doubt very much 
whether any animal could find time to con- 
sume half a hundred of hay in the twenty- 
four hours. It may keep itself in good con- 
dition, but it will never grow fat on hay 
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Sale of Cotswold Sheep.—George 0, Hitch- 
cock, of Ashgrove, Connecticut, sold ninety- 
five Cotswold sheep at public sale the prices 
of which ranged from 150 por head down 
to $10. The whole sale amounted to two 
thousand dollars, 

Whocan beat This?—The Dumfries Ree 
Sormer, after stating that Mr. John Kirkpat- 
rick, a farmer of Beverly, raised 516 bushels 
of Soule’s wheat from ten acres, 13 anxious to 
find some party who has done better! We 
should ourselves like to have some one excell 
this. 

Butter Making by a New Process.—A 
Frenchman has discovered a new process by 
which butter can be separated from the milk, 
and made with not much work, Perhaps 
some of our intelligent and inquiring dairy 
women will give it a trial, and report the re. 
sult tothe Micuican Farmer. Instead of a 
churn, a filter is made. 

Patchen Stock.—This celebrated trotter is 
beginning to come into repute for stock. We 
note that a firm under the title of Bathgate & 
Co. has been established near New York city, 
which has laid the foundation for a breeding 
establishment by purchasing three of the 
most promising colts of the great Jersey stal- 
lion, namely: New Jersey, foaled in 1855, 
by George M. Patchen, out of Patsey Antho- 
ny, by imported Priam, Major Lew, foaled 
in 1855, by George Mr. Patchen, ont of Julia, 
by Messenger Eclipse; and Buckley, foaled 
in 1857, out of a mare by Duroc. 


Sale of Mules aud Jacks.—Messrs. Kille 
gore & Pearce, of Mason county, Kye, have 
within the past few weeks maie the follow. 
ing sales of stock: one three-year-old jack, 
Cordova, half hlood, at $1000; one yearling 
jack by Prince Albert, imported, out of Eue 
genia, imported, $630; on2 five-year-old jen- 
nett, Zeno, $500; one yearling jennett, by 
Prince Albert, out of Zeno, $180; one jen- 
nett by Alguazil, imported, out of Victoria, 
imported, $630. 

Horses and Mules.—A correspondent of 
the V. Y. Spirit, writing from Virginia, says: 
“If my experience is worth anything to Old 
Whip’s theory in Horses vs. Mules, you can 
tell him that by actual experiment a pair of 
horses will carry a plough, drill, harrrw or 
wagon, Over more ground, and do work bete 
ter, in eight hours, than mules will in twelve. 
In seeding wheat, J put in more with a pair 
of carriage horses to a drill, running them 
from 8 till 12 and from 2 to 6, than I could 
do with mules from sun to sun.” 


Weight of Bees.—If we suppose tho great- 
est number of eggs laid by a queen bee in a 
day to be 2,000, a hive might contain, at one 
time, 10,000 worms, and 32,000 immature 
bees. The worm, when first hatched, weighs 
1-300th part of a grain, and when full grown 
three grains. Taking the average, 10,000 
worms weigh 15,000 grains. These worms, 
during their transformation, decrease in 
weight, and lose half of it, before the bee 
matures. At an average of 2} grains, 32,- 
000 immature bees weigh 72,000 grains. The 
entire brood would. therefore, weigh 87,000 
grains, or about 11} pounds.—Exz, 

French Experiments——M. Demond, Direce 
tor of the Superior Municipal School of Or- 
leans, received at the late National Concours 
of Agriculture in Paris, a gold medal for the 
details of his agricultural experiments and 
for his method of conducting the agricultural 
portion of his school. M. Demond makes 
agriculture one of the bases of general edu- 
cation. His exhibition was very extensive, 
aul he has published in a pamphlet the result 
of his experiments. He first endeavorved to 
ascertain the relative value of various ma- 
nures, He sowed the same species of wheat 
with thirty-two different manures, on thirty- 
tvo pieces of land, each receiving $25 worth. 
For two years the yield of wheat was noted, 
and the facts derived from the experiments 
show that the classification of manures by 
English chemists according to the amount 
of nitrogen which they contain is illuso- 
ty. It will be remembered that Liebig, in 
his late letters, comes to the same conclusion. 
His experiments showed also that wheat sown 
broadcast at the rate of two bushels per acre 
yielded better than one bushel per acre drilled, 
aod that two bushels and a half sown broad- 
«ast yielded less than two bushels sown the 
same way. Eight species of wheat drilled, 
st the rate of three pecks per acre, gave a 
larger yield than at the rate of a bushel per 
tcre. These experiments show that different 
toils require a different amount of seed, and 
\hat experiments are negessary upon each dif- 
erent variety of soil. M. te ata recom- 
mends the culture of the six-rowed barley.— 
He finds the culture of sorgho better than 
that of wheat by a hundred dollars per acre. 
The generalizations from the experiments of 
M. Demond are of great value. Ssveral anal- 
yses were made of the wheat grown with dif- 
ferent manures, and they showed great varia- 
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Ornamental Tree Planting. 


BY T, T, LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








Those who contemplate planting of road. 
side trees are almost compelled to select 
grown specimens, as, otherwise, they are liable 
to injury from the cattle so commonly pastur- 
ed here, at the public expense; while others, 
who have not this difficulty to contend with, 
through an undue anxiety to have grown up 
trees, at once, are usually induced to make a 
similar selection. 

That this course greatly increases the liabil- 
ity to failure, will readily appear, if we con- 
sider that such trees are usually chosen from 
the thicket or forest; and, as they have had 
no deeply worked soil, from which to draw 
their sustenance, but are usually dependent 
on the decay of vegetation upon the surface, 
their roots will be found to have traversed a 
wide extent of soil, and to be but poorly pro. 
vided with fibres. For this reason it becomes 
indispensable that a greater breadth of root 
be removed; and, also, that the work be so 
done as to, as far as possible, prevent injury 
to the roots that remain. 


To effect this object, resort is sometimes 
had to winter planting. Trees to be remov- 
ed at that season should be at once selected, 
and a trench dug about them at a suitable 
distance to leave the necessary amount of 
root, and deep enough to sever all that extend 
so far from the trunk. This trench should be 
filied with leaves, straw or other litter, to pre- 
vent the freezing ofits bottom. At the same 
time a hole should be dug for the reception 
of the tree, when removed, and a little larger 
than the breadth of the roots attached to it. 
This hole should, also, be filled with litter 
sufficient to prevent the freezing of its bottom. 
The litter, and and also the snow, should be 
kept removed from the surface about the 
tree, to facilitate the freezing of the earth 
about the roots. 

When the earth is deeply frozen, the litter 
may be removed from the trench, and the 
tree loosened, removed from its position, by 
means of levers, and transported to the spot 
selected for planting. The litter should then 
be removed from the hole previously prepar- 
ed; and, after bringing it to the proper depth, 
abed of soft mud should be made, of rich 
earth and water, which will accommodate it- 
self to the earth about the roots, when the 
tree is placed in position. Earth should then 
be filled iu about it; and, if the tree is a large 
one, it will ke necessary to support it against 
the swaying of the wind, until new roots are 
formed, and have taken a firm hold upon the 
soil. 

We might repeat the stereotyped rule, to 
plant only as deep as the tree stood before; 
but we advise planters to receive it with some 
grains of allowance. If the tree is taken from 
an exposed position, (which should alwaysbe 
the case if possible,) and from a deep gene- 
rous soil, into which its roots have struck free- 
ly and deeply, the rule should apply strictly; 
but if, on the other hand, it has come from a 
sheltered locality, where the soil was covered 
with a natural mulch, or from a thin, cold 
soil, where the roots have been kept near the 
surface, it will, doubtless, be better to plant 
it an inch or two lower than it formerly 
stood. 


In all cases, the top of the tree should be 
cut back to correspond with the shortening 
of the roots, In doing this, it is safer to cut 
too much, rather than too little, and 1t should 
be done, not by “ trimming up,” but by *cut- 
ting back” the branches, 

Trees taken from the forest, or from 
thickets, are usually more upright, straight 
and beautiful, to the uninitiated; hence there 
isa strong temptation to choose them; but 
experience has long since determined, that 
trees taken from such localities, can only be 
saved, if saved at-all, by resort to a thorough 
system of sheltering and mulching or water- 
ing, such as is usually considered necessary 
only for tender exotics. 

Whenever plantations are desired, of varie 
ties that can be obtained from nurseries, the’ 
labor and risk will be greatly abridged by| 
choosing such; as they, from growing in arich | 
and porous soil, and from frequent transplant 
ing, have the proportion of fibrous roots 
greatly increased, 

The question—What shall we plant? must 
be reserved for future consideration. 





Apples from the West, 


The Albany Journal states the returns at the 
canal collector’a office in that city exhibits that 
thirty-nine thousand, three hundred and five bar- 
rels of apples had. been received by way of the 
canal from the West, and this was only a small 





Proportion of what might be expected. 


The Gardens of Florence. 


Strangers see by accident, or from igno- 
rance of etiquette, what residents could not 
get at. A blunder that I made this morning 
has caused some of my acquaintance to envy 
the advantage which resulted. 

{ went to the Pitti Palace early, and pass- 
ing the sentinels in the Grand Porch without 
a challenge, I found myself at the foot of the 
Grand staircase, which a troop of active gar- 
deners had been decorating. Their work was 
still incomplete; mechanics of all sorts, busy 
as bees, were employed in preparing the Pal- 
ace for a grand banquet and ball, to be given 
to-night by King Victor Emmanuel, and for 
which I have the honor of an invitation, and 
shall see those choice adornments under the 
influence of the many thousand wax candles 
—a light by far the more agreeable than 
lamps or flaring gas, 

On every step of these grand marble stairs, 
on each side, Orange trees, Oleanders, Roses, 
Myrtles, Camellias, Tree Peeonies, Acacias, 
Lilacs, and Vines alternated in graceful 
combination, and although in very large jars 
or pans of fine red clay, well modelled, eight 
persons could walk abreast between the foli- 
age of this temporary grove; most of the 
plants were aromatic, and all in the perfec- 
tion of vigorous bloom. The abundance, 
variety, and size of the Camellias surprise me; 
I had seen such countless numbers of blos- 
soms employed at the illumination on Tues- 
day, that I said, not only Europe must have 
been ransacked for them, but Japan and Chi- 
na laid under contribution. Red and white 
Camellias with green Laurel leaves form 
the tricolor of freedom for Tuscany, and thus 
garlands of those beautiful exotics, pendant 
from the housetops, crossed the streets lead- 
ing to the Palace. Florence is so famous for 
Camellias that M. Sloane, a celebrated horti- 
culturist here, has furnished seeds to nearly 
all the gardeners of Europe. I made inquiry 
about the growth of trees, tall as those I had 
seen on the ducal staircase in vases so porta- 
ble, and learned that for decorativg interiors 
plants are purposely trained, the roots cut, 
peat soil substituted, and and other stimu- 
lants administered, until flowering shrubs un- 
der which you can promenade grow in garden- 
pots that one man can lift. Some of the Ru-. 
bus tribe—discarded now, but once esteemed 
in England—are most useful plants for ex- 
temporaneous ornamentation; such as Rubus 
I have no books of reference at hand, 
but old-fashioned folks will recoilect the plant 
I mean as the Virginian Raspberry; the leaves 
are grand, and the clusters of amethystine 
flowers are as large as and very like a Cistus; 
the tint of this Bramble’s blossom is like the 
colour known to artists as the purple of Cas- 
sius, and as the plant flowers freely, and the 
footstalks of the bunches are long, the colors 
are conspicuously developed, and when seen 
by transmitted light, the resemblance be- 
tween this peculiar tint and that of the rich- 
est and rarest stained glass, as seen in our old 
church windows, is remarkable, The art of 
giving to glass this fine ruby, and also this 
rich purple tint, is said to be lost, These 
colours, which so much delighted me, as I 
gazed in my childhood at the glorious win- 
dows of that most august of Christian tem- 
ples, York Cathedral, Mr. Peckett (at that 
time employed to put in some new windows) 
told me had been produced by a large admix- 
ture of pure gold. 

The Boboli Garden—why so cal'ed, I in- 
quired in vain—is the domain attached to the 
Pitti Palace; but yesterday the residence of a 
Grand Duke—to-day the abode of Victor 
Emmanuel, the chosen ruler of Tuscany.— 
Commensurate with the mighty edifice, with 
its stern facade, is the entrance to this famous 
garden. The facade fronting the pleasure- 
grounds is more diversified; the Luxembourg 
is said to be an imitation of this garden front, 
and the parterre immediately under the win- 
dows is of similar character—Verbenas, Cal- 
ceolarias, Tom Thum Geraniums, with ever- 
lasting variegated edgings, making a gay as- 
semblage. But from such trivialities one 
turns hastily away, to enjoy the more imprese 
sive and majestic effect of those glorious Ce- 
dars, grand old Pine trees, Figs which have 
antiquity written on their colossal trunks, and 
whose widely-spread. foliage overshadows a 
space sufficient for twenty persons. The Flo- 
rentines delight in those palace gardens; you 
see cheerful groups in all directicns, sauntering 
leisurely and conversing cheerfully, walking 
with freedom, and not after our English fash- 
ion, linked by the elbows, In one open 
space, reclining on the thick grass—¢lastic as 
a mattress and perfectly dry-—there was a 
company of vocalists, who sang select parts of 
popular operas with all the force of voice they 
could command. I imagined them to be 
professional artists; one richly-toned tenor I 


had certainly, heard before, either at the con- 
cert given by the king, or at the theatre. In 
St. Jame’s park or Kingston Gardens, if Ma- 
rio and Grisi had ventured on a similar en- 
joyment, company would have flocked so near 
as to smother them; here it was not so—the 
songsters had many delighted listeners, but all 
kept at a courteous distance, 

Many German gardeners are employed in 
Italy; they are generally good linguists, and 
most of them speak English. I was always 
glad to make their acquaintance, and was 
struck by their facility in drawing. When- 
ever we felt at a loss for the name of some 
plant that I was desirous to obtain exact 
knowledge of, from the bosom of his blouse or 
the pocket of his apron a tablet was instantly 
produced, and his ready pencil pourtrayed 
the needful details. To sketeh individual na- 
ture is quite as easy as to write when the 
habit is formed and practice renders the act 
familiar. I wish that my countrymen would 
think of this, and educate themselves in a like 
familiarity with the structure of all vegetable 
forms. When I inquired the altitude of a 
giant Cypress near the Pavillion I was told 
that it was upwards of 100 feet, A friend of 
mine denies that iu Europe there are any 
trees 100 feet high. In passing through the 
Black Forest in Germany, a scientific fellow 
|traveler took observations by a quadrant, 
and noted several Fir trees of 70, 80 or 90 
feet. We did not trust to his profession of ac 
curacy. The Cypress in the Boboli gardens 
was measured by flying a kite over it, entan- 
gling the string when it was brought iu con- 
tact with the summit; then, giving it a per- 
pendicularity, measuring the cord. 

In those gardens of the Pitti Palace all is 
formal and regular. Trees are planted in rec- 
tangular rows; and their branches are so 
trained and interlaced as to form long aisles 
of foliage, as if a lateral shaft had been cut 
in a solid mass of fresh green. The whole 
arrangement of the place.proclaims the luxu- 
ry of shade, and of defences against a tyran- 
nous and intrusive sun. For this end are 
reared those high verduous walls, to fresh the 
eye dazzled with the fervour of a summer's 
noon. For this grottoes are hollowed out of 
the rock, and sun proof roofs of foliage are 
woven where the freshness and coolness of 
th> morning long lingers and slowly retires. 
At every turn the stranger encounters stat- 
ues standing singly or in groups—some colos- 
sal, some quaint, and some imposing; some 
earved by hands no less illustrious than those 
of Michael Angelo, and others by John Bo- 
logna. The ground is very irregular in its 
surface, and this inequality makes the formal- 
ity of the style less offensive. From the 
heights in the rear of the palace, a fine view of 
Florence is obtained. 

At the end of the gardens is a fountain, or, 
more properly, a circular basin, in which are 
three colossal statues which claim to repre. 
sent rivers, This sheet of water is enclosed 
by a thick belt of trees and evergreen shrub- 
bery; but a broad smooth margin of marble 
and turf is left between the two, which is a fa- 
vorite sporting place for children, whose in 
nocent gambols and hilarity one delights to 
witness. 

The gardens of Prince Torregiani are next 
to the Boboli the most extensive in Florence, 
In the centre is a lofty tower representing the 
armorial bearing of the family, The villa, 
with this large space enclosed by a very high 
wall, is surrounded by streets, yet neither 
sight por sound intrudes on the exclusiveness. 
More than six acres are dressed with ornas 
mental plants—sculpture in bronze, marble, 
and richer materials. Several fountains of 
pure sparkling water send up jets of brilliancy 
or fall murmuring into tazzas of precious ori 
ental alabaster, polished granite, porphyry, 
or marble, The prevailing fashion for fancy 
devices in tiny flowers has not invaded this 
regal garden. Many of the walks are inlaid 
with colored stones in gracefal patterns, and 
the whole may be called fan out-of-door 
drawing-room. The family live in the gar- 
den, and chiefly use the villa for its bed rooms 


hof the Andes also live almost entirely in the 
open air, and seldom occupy their habitations 
except at night. They bask in the sun until 
it isa pleasant change to roll beneath the 
shadow of trees; extremes meet. The ab- 
sence of all-that is artificial, and the posses- 
sion of all that wealth can produce, so far as 
mere atimal enjoyment is concerned, are 
nearly akia. 

The garden rented by the gentleman whos2 
visitor I was during my residence in Florence 
was not more than 200 feet square, and was 
precisely like the allotment of nearly every 
mansion in the city. Never have I seen Ro- 
ses more abundant, in greater variety, or more 
fragrant, than those that grow in this limited 
space. Orange trees, Figs, Jusmine, Olean- 





and baths. The Indians on the eastern slopes |. 





ders, Pomegranates, and Vines covered the 
wall; and two fountains, constantly in action, 
added to the charm. Birds sang on the trees; 
lixards darted across the walls; Carnations 
made the air spicy. The owner of this little 
sanctum coveted not the domain of Prince 
Torregiani; and I thought of home and my 
thirty-six plants, which, besides a Ward's 
case, a double window, and sundry imprison- 
ed Ferns, is all the garden that I have space 
for; yet to keep these six-and-thirty garden 
pots always gay affords me amusement per- 
haps equal to that which many realize from 
large possessions. To be grateful to the 
Giver of all good for such blessings as fall 
to our lot, to appreciate the beauty of all cre- 
ated things, to be content, and to enjoy with 
thankfulness, and without envy the. superior 
advantages of our neigh! ors, is possible with 
usali, There are treasures in art which no 
wealth can purchase, and many other hered- 
itary luxuries which, as heir-looms, cannot be 
alienated; a check is provided for the most 
soaring ambition. The coveted Tulips of 
Dutch Burgomasters become a flagrant fic- 
tion for bills of exchange; the Mountain 
Daisy, a poet’s theme, a household word.— 
Humility may dwell beneath a royal mantle, 
and pride in the breast of a pauper. 

To be truthful in all things, and to doour 
duty in that station of life to which it has 
pleased God to call us, is to secure happiness. 
—O. E., in Turner's. Florist. 


> 


The Moore’s Pear, 





FROM HOVEY’S MAGAZINE. 


[The synonymes of this pear are “ Moore's 
Pound,” and Eshelman:} 

M. de Jonghe has lately said that the char- 
acter of a pear tree can only be judged from 
fifteen or twenty years’ experience. The his- 
tory of this pear proves the truth of this 
statement. Sixteen years ago, we first saw 
this variety in the nursery of R. Sinclair & 
Co., Baltimore, and briefly described it in our 
Magazine Vol. XII, p, 248) at that period 
as Moore’s Pound. We also purchased trees, 
which were planted in our collection, but 
failed, from some reason, to produce good 
specimens. This season, for the first time, 
it has shown what a treasure it reaily is; for 
ithas not only produced marvelously large 
specimens, but they have proved to be among 
the very finest of our September pears, ripen- 
ing at the same time or little before, the 
Bartlett, and keeping four weeks after that 
pear has gone,—a quality which gives the 
highest value to all which possess it; for 
nothing is more vexatious than to find pears, 
to all appearance sound, yet entirely rotten at 
the core. The market value of a fruit is es- 
pecially increased by the absence of such a 
fault. 

Moore’s pear is destined, we think, to take 
yank with the Swan’s Orange, the Sheldon, 
and the Merriam, as not only the most valua- 
ble of our American varieties, but the most 
valuable of all varieties, all qualities consid- 
ered. Possessing the requisites of size, beau- 
ty, long-keeping, and great excellence, with 
vigorous, hardy, fine-foliaged, and productive 
trees. We esteem it a real pleasure to intro- 
duce to our cultivators such pears as these: 
one has but to raise, for twenty years, all the 
five hundred varieties of pears which have 
been added to our collections, from all sour- 
ces, and to annually gather and sell the fruit, 
to appreciate the true value of such pears as 
the above, They make the culture of the 
pear to a certainty profitable; for their abun- 
dant crops, of large, showy, and delicious 
fruit, are not only certain in all seasons, but 
they find a ready sale in our markets. 

We have stated that we originally described 
this pear as Moore’s Pound, the name it was 
cultivated under by Mr. Sinclair, but we see 
no necessity of the latter part of this name, 
which was undoubtedly added, as it has been 
to a score of pears and apples, from the 
great size of the fruit, often welghing a pound, 
as this does when well grown, It serves, 
however, only to. confuse, and conveys no 
other meaning thansize. We have, therefore, 
left off the latter appellation, and henceforth 
shall call it Moore’s pear. Of its history we 
are ignorant, beyond what we have given, 
since we first became acquainted with it.— 
Our specimens this year were larger than the 
largest Doyenne Boussock, and resemble it in 
shape; were the skin covered with the same 
conspicuous dots, the resemblance would be 
complete. . 

Size, very large, about three and a half 
inches Jong, and three and a half in diameter; 
Form, roundish obovate, broad, and some- 
what flattened at the crown, narrowing but 
little to the stem, ending obtusely; Skip, very 
fair, smooth, green, becoming of @ rich lemon 
yellow when mature with a slight tinge of 
blush in the sun, and.thinly dotted with yery 


minute greehish specks; Stem, rather short, 
about half an inch long, moderately stout, 
straight, and..inserted.without any . cavity; 
Hye, large, open, and but dittle depressed in 
a rather small, furrowed, uneven basin; seg- 
ments of the Calyx short, broad, connected; 
Flesh, yellowish white, fine, melting, and very 
juicy; Flavor, brisk, slightly vinous, exceed- 
ingly rich, with a pleasant aroma; Core, me- 
dium size; Seéds, small. Ripe in Septem- 
ber, and keeps a long time, 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


#@-The Chenango Strawberry apple is consid- 
ered the same as the Munster by the Gardener's 
Monthly. 


The Triomph de Gand Strawberry. 

Tn an account of a fruit farm near Pittsburgh, 
in the Gardener's Monthly, on which there are 
fifty acres laid down to strawberries, the Triomph 
de Gand is placed at the head of the list. 

Rosa Sericea. 

A new species of rose has been introduced into 
England from the mountains of Asia, having a 
general resemblance to the Sweetbrier, and having 
a much more aromatic odor. 

Peaches. 

A Rochester paper gives figures showing the 
quantity of peaches sent off from that city by the 
various railroads during the present season. The 
total is 69,984 baskets, or about 1,250 tons, 
Crockett’s Late White Peach, 

This is a new variety that is becoming very pop- 
ular in New Jersey. It is represented as late, very 
productive, and valuable for preserving, and is 
destined to become one of the most popular of all 
the peaches for orchard culture. 

The Skunnymunk Grape. 

This is the title of a new grape lately exhibited’ 
at Newburgh, New York, which is claimed to be 
equal in size and flavor to the Concord, and much 
superior to it in earliness of ripening. 

The Bartlett Strawberry. 

This is a new variety originated by A. 8. Fuller 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is so good that it has 
been deemed worthy of a portrait in the Horticul- 
turzst. It is claimed to be almost as productive as 
the Wilson, and much superior to it in flavor. 
Whe Diana Grape. 

The editor of the Ohio Farmer states that he 
has found the Diana grape this year not equal to 
the Catawba or Isabella in flavor, and not as early 
ripe, being only half ripe whea the Catawba 
was fully ripe and delicious, This is not the 
general character of the Diana, 

The Curculio on the Apple. 

We have a Maiden’s blush apple tree that blos- 
soms profusely and the fruit sets abundantly every 
year. But it is in the immediate neighborhood of 
some plum trees that abound with the curculio, 
and the result is that the apples of this tree are 
regularly punctured and preyed upon to such ar 
extent that scarcely a specimen apple is left to ar- 
rive at full maturity. We have seen the curculio 
on the fruit, and we £now that they do attack the 
thin skinned varieties of apples. —Ed. Oho Val- 
ley Farmer, 

An Extra Hardy Peach. 

A Pennsylvania correspondent writes: “Among 
my peaches I have one, a seedling of Fay’s Early 
Anne, which ripens in July, twenty-two days be- 
fore the Anne, andj twenty six days before Serrate 
Early York or Tilotson. In quality superior to 
either. The fruit is small but very fleshy, the 
pits not longer than a hazel nut.” 

If it retains this character permanently it 
should be valuable, and we should like to hear 
more of it another season.— Gard, Monthly, 


The Houghton Gooseberry. 

This seedling is stated to have been grown from 
seed by Mr. Abel Houghton of Lynn, Massa, in 
1833. He produced his berry by selecting from 
eighty English varieties four which he thought 
the best, viz: the Brown Bob, Whitesmith, White 
Rock and Red Champagne, and set them in the 
form of asquare, In the middle he planted one 
of the best natives, which he found in the woods. 
From the seed which he sowed only one plant 
produced good fruit, free from mildew, and that 
one is the Houghton Seedling. 

The Persimmon. 

Mrs, F. D. Gage, in writing from Southern Illi- 
nois to the Ofio Farmer, says, ‘The persimmon 
in this region is very plentiful; there are three 
kinds: one, the small, dark brown fruit, that does 
not ripen till December; the other, much larger, 
and is pretty ripe by the middle of September, 
and very delicious, far better to my taste than 
figs; there is an entire absence of that taste which 
puts one’s mouth into the proper fix to say “ per. 
simmon;” they are a third larger than those usu- 
ally grown in Ohio, and so soft and juicy that 
when shaken down, they sometimes mash upon 
the* ground. I have often wondered why this 
delicious fruit was not cultivated,” ‘ 


Half Hardy Plants. 

The Gardener's Monthly makes the following re. 
ply to an enquirer on the subject of half hardy 
plants: 

“Onur correspondent falls into an error which 
is by no means an uncommon one, but which we 
have long labored to combat, namely, that it isa 
certain degree of cold that destroys half-hardy 
plants. Mere cold by itself has very little to do with 
it. A point of the thermometer that would be 
death to a deciduous tree in Burope would not in- 
jure it here; while, on the other hand, an ever- 
green that would he killed .by 20 degrees here, 
would escape unharmed there. The temperature 
of many parts of Italy and France falls occasion- 
ally below zero,’and yet the Orange and Olive live 
under it, unprotected, though not to the perfection 
they.do in more temperate localities. In Phila- 


| delphia, on Green Street particularly, Hydrangeas, 


Enonymus japonica, etc., live uninjured on t'3 
north aspect of the street; while on the south and 
warmest side, they will not! succeed at all, Our 
opinion is, that the hygrometric condition ot the 
atmosphere has as much to do with hardiness as 





mére temperature, and so no such rale as our cor- 
respondent asks for can be established.”, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H. C. Spaupine, New York. .Cephalic Pills. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1860. 


ef Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB- 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which shall be sent in previous to January, 1, 1861. 
Said list not to be less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 


First Volame of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A splendid work containing the finest colored 
ylates-of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. A 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at our 
club rates, 
A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 

Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 





























IM All parties competing for the above pre. 

» miums are at liberty to send in the names as fast 

as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 

with the Farmzr from the date at which their 

subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year. as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 


I@-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis. 
sion of any paper now published. Any one can 
act asagent, Terms made known on application, 

November 1, 1860. R, F. Jounstons, Editor. 


<> 





Editorial Miscellany 





ga@- The farmers of the west ought to be 
rich this season. The hog crop, it is estima 
ted, will circulate about forty millions of dol- 
lars throughout the west. 


ew A Chicago firm has lately had returns 
from a cargo of wheat shipped from that port 
for Liverpool, which reached Liverpool in 
twenty-six days. We note that there is some 
idea of starting a line of steam vessels, small 
ones for the lake trade, and large ones from 
Montreal, which will conuect the through 
ports directly. 


g@- Lewis F. Allen, the editor of the Short. 
horn Herd Book, is now preparing for the is- 
sie of the fifth volume, and has sent outa 
circular in which he gives a number of im 
portant directions to those who desire to have 
the pedigrees of animals inserted in it.— 
These rules will be found on our first page 
and we commend them to the attention of 
the breeders in this State. 





Illinois Currency. 

The money market is undergoing a seces- 
sion movement. The Illinois banking busi- 
ness has been over done. The large crop and 
the good prices which it brought, with the 
demand for money to buy it has induced every 
little petty broker in the State to believe that 
all he had to do to get rich was to run a bank, 
80 that instead of getting gold or silver, the 
true basis of currency for the wheat crop, the 
farmers have got nothing but the paper rep- 
resentatives of State stocks. The Illinois 
banking law being such that delay is occa- 
sioned in the redemption of their notes, of 
course the holder of the note has to pay for 
that delay, and hence a discount. 

The way the Illinois currency works is eas- 
ily illustrated. An oporator owns probably 
ten or twelve thousand dollars worth of pro- 
perty. On thestrength of this and by means 
of grain receipts, he borrows enough western 
currency to purchase two or three cargoes of 
grain, which is shipped east and sold there— 
Of course he then comes into possession of 
say fifly thousand dollars worth of eastern 
exchange. This ought to have brought back 

either specie or eastern bank notes. But in 
reality it does not do any such thing. The 
ry either invests his exchange in stocks 
for himself, or sells it at. a profit to some one 
who wants it that it may be deposited with the 
State Bank Commissioner, that he may estab- 
lish a bank. The purchaser of the currency, 
therefore, turns round and pays for this east- 
ern exchange with the notes of his bauk that 
has just been created. The party who sent 
the wheat east pays his loans with the same 
notes, and they are.of course thrown into cir 
culation again by the regular operations of 
trade to purchase more wheat or produce, 
In the meanwhile, it will be seen that the 
State has not. gained by the produce and ex. 


port of its wheat either an amount of guld or 
silver, nor @ currency representing gold or 
silver. It has on the contrary gaived a de- 
posit of the stock of certain States, which are 
worth their value in the stock market, but 
which do not afford the means of an immedi- 
ate realization of the only legal tender, and 
the notes issued represent the value of State 
stocks after time has been given for their sale. 
Of course the greater the supply of State 
stocks, the cheaper they may be had, and so 
with their representatives, the greater the 
supply of such currency, the less its value in 
gold and silver. Now this would all do very 
well if trade was confined within our limits, 
but unfortunately we import a great many 
goods and wares from the east, and when we 
pay for them we either have to send gold and 
silver or what will bring it on presentation. 
Illinois currency does not bring it on present- 
ation, hence it is only taken at a discount.— 
Produce at its market value brings it, but is 
not currency, because prices fluctuate. We 
therefore have to pay for the eastern goods 
either their value in specie, or in a currency 
which will be certain to secure it on presenta- 
tion. A draft on a bank east for 100 dollars 
is bought by paying 103 dollars of Illinois 
currency. Were the notes of Illinois banks 
redeemable on presentation, the draft should 
cost only $100.50. There is therefore a loss 
of 23 per cent. to somebody. 


Let us see who pays this loss! There1s at 
present supposed to be in the State of Mich 

igan from one to three millions of Illinois 
bank notes. We will call it only one half of 
the latter amount. A million and a half of 
this currency, therefore, returns to the bank- 
ers on average once in two months, This is 
paid out again at par in the ordinary trans. 
actions of business, and is again returned. If 
only six times returned in the course of the 
year, it will be seen that it pays 15 per cent., 
but in reality it pays much more sometimes, 
when skillfully handled. This 15 percent. on 
amillion and a half of these Illlinois notes, 
is an annual tax of $225,000 on the irdustry 
of this State, which brings no return whatever, 
it is a dead loss, and it is paid solely for the 
purpose of having [Illinois and Wisconsin 
bankers drive out of circulation eastern notes, 
and the notes of Michigan banks. Now the 
agricultural community are really the people 
who are most to blame for the payment of 
this tax. It is they who sell the wool, the 
grain, the beef and the pork, which is con. 
sumed and payed for by eastern buyers. IIl- 
inois or Wisconsin does not purchase a dollar's 
worth from us except fruit. Let them de- 
mand firmly when they sell their produce, 
eastern notes or specie, and be sure to get 
it, and they will soon get rid of the enormous 
tax which is now levied onthem. We strong 

ly impressed on farmers this policy last spring 
when they sold their wool, and they in part 
adopted it, and what was the consequence? 
Eastern currency was plenty; everybody 
had it. 

Many may say that we pay no such tax as 
this, but let them consider that it is collected 
in the most quiet of all ways, and almost as 
imperceptibly as the earth absorbs the dew 
which when gathered forms the mightiest of 
rivers. Everybody is engaged in it, even 
the women and children are unconscious 
collections of this onerous tax by means of 
every article that may be purchased for their 
wear; for the merchant with whom they do 
business knows that on every bill of goods 
he has to add to their first cost all the ex- 
penses, and among these is three per cent. 
for the cost of exchange. Meanwhile on 
all sales, it is a part of the business of pur 

chasers to pay. the producer in the lowest 
order of currency, and to press it on him as 
par. Let every seller of pork this fall re- 
member that when he sells a hog that 
weighs three hundred, at $6.00 per hundred, 
instead of getting his $18, if he takes IIli- 
nois bank notes, he is actually having ex- 
torted from that hog a direct tax of fifty- 
four cents. Let him suppose that an ex- 
cise man or tax collector should slip up to 
him and demand such a direct tax from 
the sale of that hog, would he not think it 
was time to have a reform? Well, that is 
jost what a discount of three per cent. on 
Iilinois money means these times, and the 
farmers can do more to create that reform 
than any other class, if they will only set 
themselves about it. 





Good! What enjopment there isin taking tea at a 
friend’s house, if, when you take your seat at the table 
witn other invited guests, there appears no cloud of vex- 
ation and disappointment upon the ordinarily pleasant 
face of the hostess, as her eyes rest upon the heaping 
plates of biscuit, dishes of cake, pastry, &c. If Dz Lanp 
& Co.'s Saleratus has been used in preparing these arti- 
cles, no time is consumed in making apologies for poor 
biscuit, &c., and the conversation takes at once a pleas- 
ant turn, the tea is drunk, the biscuit eaten, and the 
lady complimented upon her success in the kitchen, 
while she gives the credit where it is due, to the perfect- 
ly pure and always reliable Saleratus manufactured by 
D. B. De Land & Co., at Fairport, Monroe Oo.,! N. Y.— 
This Saleratus is for sale by the grocers and storekeepers 
throughout the country. Sold at wholesale by the prin- 

ciple grocers and dealers in the large towns. 





POLITICAL. 


The Way Things Were Taken by the 

Politicians. 

A glance over the political press of this 
week, with the remembrance of the aspect of 
that same press the week previous is about 
as good as a fair view of Arthemas Ward’s 
“snaiks,” under the privilege of a free pass 

— Peabody of the Pontiac Jacksonian 
comes out with a happy submission to the 
vor populi, that assures us that the secession- 
ists won’t get much material aid or comfort 
from him, his pictorial representation of 
Pennsylvania’s coal oil luminary, assures the 
public that Mr. Buchanan has got his per 
mission to evacuate, 

—Brother Hascall of the Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette has a firm reliance that the result will 
be salutary on the democratic party, and bas 
great hopes that Mr, Lincoln will administer 
the government with the utmost regard for 
the conservative provisions of the constitu 
tion. 

—The Hillsdale Democrat looks on the 
turn affairs have taken with dim forebotings 
of what will bappen to the country and the 
cause of democracy. We are threatened with 
the intrigues of Europe; we hope they wont 
be the plagues of Egypt, when they come 
along. 

—Brother Pond of the Ann Arbor 4rgus, 
sets the whole democratic ticket on its head, 
in the expressive attitude of “ keeled up,” and 
informs his readers that his appetite continues 
good. Besides that, he has lent to the Jour. 
nal his democratic rooster, where it shouts 
with rather an ironical cast in its eye, the 
old belligcrent warcry, “democracy trium-. 
phant.” 

—The Monroe Press congratulates its 
readers that the county stands about as it 
did in 1858, and advises the fire eaters to 
hold still, as it has great hopes the abolition- 
ists will open a fire upon Lincoln in the rear, 
when he gets in office, that will aid him to 
preserve the Union. 

—The Marshall Expounder stands its roos- 
ter on its head, and gives it up, declaring 
that people wi!l now have time to enjoy the 
sweets of repose, and tne amenities of social 
life without being affected by the discordant 
din of politics. 

—The Cass County Democrat is short and 
sweet, and announces the result with no 
comments, 

—In Kent County the Enquirer states that 
the battle has been fought, the enemy has 
been met, and he is theirs, and no mistake. 
By the decision of the people he must abide. 

—Our mild Brother Cook of the Niles Re 
publican, declares that all is lost in the Un- 
jon, the State'and the County, save a repre- 
sentative that he had great hopes of when 
the figures are straigthened out. But he 
is not disappointed as he had been anticipa- 
ting the event for six weeks, If the Union 
survives, it is more than he expects. Nev- 
ertheless it is a great consolation that if 
Lincoln takes hold of the government, he 
will have to administer it on democratic prin- 
ciples. But he believes “the government 
will prove a failure, and he does not know 
but the revolution might as well comme in this 
generation as the next, for it is inevitable.” 
So let her rip! 

—The Adrian Watchtower takes the result 
with great calmness, but fears the effect of a 
sectional vote, the ultra sou‘ hern States have 
ing gone so far they cannot recede without 
being cravens. Better be wise than foolish. 
The north did not consi:ler itself sectional or 
cravens when Jacksan was elected president, 
and Jobn ©. Calhoun vice president, If any 
of the fiery southerners fear the name of 
craven, let them face « locomotive on a half 
minute train, or try titles with a maie Short- 
horn for a very narrow bridge; either will be 
wiser if not more courageous than an assault 
and battery on the Union, and decidedly more 
patriotic, besides there wont be any suits for 
damages. 

—The St. Johns Democrat consoles itself 
with a religious unetion that shows what a 
good heart it possesses. “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,” saith the Democrat.— 
His pious exclamation puts us in mind of a 
school.mate whose only exclamation when the 
master’s ferule came down one day very 
severely on @ part of his body that happened 
for the time being to be “tother side up,” 
was, “Oh Lord! good Lord!” 

—The Genesee Democrat is quite staid 
over the election returns, and advises every 
“true democrat to unite in supporting the 
president elect to perform all his constitution- 
al functions, and in making every section of 
the common country keep step to the music 
of the Union.” 

—The Lansing State Journal assures us 
that Mr. Lincoln must turn his back on the 





platform on which he was elected, but that it 


is idle to speculate on consequences. The 
events that are hastening upon us will make 
& more important era in our history than any 
which has preceded it. 

—The Ypsilavti Herald had made up its 
mind to defeat some time ago, and docs not 
propose to indulge in lugubrities, 

The above are the general sentiments of the 
agemocratic press, many of them evidently 
fearful of results to the Union to be deplored, 
most of them hopeful and full of faith that 
their party does not yet 

“Sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 

Of course it is no use to chronicle the wonder- 
ful extravagances, which the exuberant wits 
of the republican press pour forth. The 
party organs are graphic with pyramids of 
States from the apex of which are streaming 
whole batteries of artillery, every flash dis- 
playing names of successful candidates; while 
the smoke wreaths itself into emblems of 
triumph and trophies of glory, or into clouds 
under which eagles in every variety of attitude 
are bearing aloft flags, and scrolls and banners, 
amid eitter thunder and lightning or fire- 
works ascending from the fronts of wigwams. 
Where the editors have agricultural tastes, 
we notice their fancy leads to a great display 
of poultry, and occasionally a “dead rabbit” is 
hung up by the heels. Roosters predominate, 
from the Shanghai and creeping frizzled to the 
defiant Bantam, and eminently plucky game 
fowl. Occasionally we notice a Dorking with 
a breast that would set a cook allin a gluw, 
and a Tom Turkey reminds us that Thanks 

giviog and cranberries are national institutions 
from which there is to be no secession. Now 
and then a rampant horse brought to his knees 
evinces a connection between Rareyism and 
the ballot box that was not supposed to ex- 
ist; while the naval tastes of those who aspire 
tu Purserships are signalised by the Constitu- 
tion with all her sails set steering in a direct 
line for the White House as if she was bent 
on smashing some of the chimney tops with 
her bowsprit. 


The Southern Movement, 


The news from South Carolina and Georgia, 
though somewhat exciting, is by no means alarm- 
ing. The Legislature of South Carolina is hold- 
ing its annual session, and there are violent 
speeches—in which the election of Mr. Lincoln is 
made the subject of denunciation and presumed 
to be a cause for secession, on just the same prin. 
ciple as Helper’s book was made a cause for the 
non-organization uf the House of Representatives 
at Washington last Winter. The then puerile ac- 
tion of the violent men in Congress is not now re. 
garded as that of which any one of them feels 
proud; but in fact is looked upon as something 
to be ashamed of. It is just so with the move- 
ment that ia now going on in Georgia and South 
Carolina, The men enlisted in it are not by any 
means the thinking or solid portion of the masses 
of either State. Mr. Toombs, who has resigned his 
seat as Senator for Georgia in a spirit of bravado, 
has always enjoyed more of the character of a 
loud mouthed brawler, than of a far-sighted states- 
man of any ability. Chesnut of South Carolina, 
is a man of very slight abilities, and is under ihe 
control of Barnwell Rhett, a nullitier, who has al. 
ways aspired to be the rival of John C. Calhoun, 
with all the latter’s ambition, but without his 
brains. 

The position of neither South Carolina nor 
of Georgia will admit of their doing any thing 
farther than a wordy war, with a great show of 
resolutions, speeches, salutes, fire works, and per 
haps some foolishly stringent enactments against 
free trade with the Northern States, all of which 
will probably alarm a good many citizens not 
much used to being waked up, but which will 
eventually work itself out when it finds there is 
no hindrance to be offered to such amusements, 

But there is another view of the subject to be 
taken. The recent election discloses the fact that 
there isin all the southern States a very much 
stronger opposition to the party in power than 
was supposed. In Georgia itself, the votes for 
Douglas, added to the number of those who voted 
for Bell, would take the pclitical power out of the 
hands of those who now held it, and with Mr. 
Lincoln in the Presidential chair, it looks as 
though the Iversons and Toombses had foresight 
enough to see that their political graves were ul- 
ready being dug. This effervescence in Georgaia 
therefore has a meaning in it, and may be regarded 
rather as the great struggle to retain politica] 
eminence by men who dislike to give up their poe 
sition. 

Throughout all this ion mov t, which 
within the next six months will be looked back 
upon by every one engaged in it with shame and 
regret, we must not forget that there have been 
no more earnest nor devoted lovers of the Union 
than the Douglas and Bell parties, The Bell men 
were organized solely upon their adherence to the 
Constitution and their attachment to the Union. 
The Douglas men at the South have certainly had 
everything to contend against in that section of 
the Union which a party could have. The char- 
acter for patriotism and devotion to the Union 
cannot be denied them, any more than it could be 
‘to the great mass of the party at the north who 
sustained Mr. Van Buren in 1848, The masses aad 
leadérs of such parties can never mingle or amal- 
gamate with a party or such leaders as those at 
the head of the secession movement. They are 
more likely to. unite together tor the overthrow of 
their common opponents. Their numerical force 
commands respect, and we will find in the course 
of a few months, when the scum and froth 
have been skimmed from the caldron which is 
now boiling and seething at the South, that the 





which have transpired within the week, with not 
the lest alarm. 


The currency of South Carolina and Georgta 
banks has depreciated in New York 25 per cent 
and in Louisville, Ky., it has sunk 5 per cent, . 

South Carolina has prepared a declaration of 
independence, 

Senator Toombs’ resignation 1s to take effect on 
the 4th of March unless secession takes place be. 
fore that date. 

It is reported that Mr. Breckinridge will make 
a trip south with the design of addressing the peo- 
ple of the States on tne subject of secession, 

In Kentucky strong demonstrations have been 
made by all parties against disunion. Meetings 
have been held at Lexington, Henderson and 
Louisville. 

The Southern Confederavy tells the following 
story: A gentleman, and a member of the Breck- 
inridge party, informs us that he was present when 
Judge Douglas arrived in Montgomery, Alabama, 
from Columbus on the night of the Ist of Novem- 
ber. This gentleman says (whose statement has 
been corroborated by a half dozen eye-witnesses), 
that when Judge Douglas alighted from the car. 
riage to ascend the steps of the Exchange Hotel, 
Montgomery, that there were three rotten eggs 
thrown. The first egg struck Colonel Seibles, edi- 
tor of the Confederacy, the second egg struck Col. 
Elmore, and the third struck the hat of Judge 
Douglas, bursted and discharged its contents in 
the face of his wife, who stood immediately,on his 
left. These are the facts as detailed to us by 
several gentlemen who witnessed. the disgusting 
affair. 

It is not possible that.a party whose members 
commit such acts can long have the ascendency, 
where there is any freedom to vote and to speak, 

South Carolina has called her convention to 
be held on the 17th of December, to consider the 
steps necessary for secession. 

A majority of the democrats in the Georgia Leg- 
islature are reported as opposed to the nomination 
of Howell Cobb as Senator in place of Mr. Iverson, 
whose term expires on the fourth of next March. 

The Legislature cf Georgia has postponed the 
election of U. 8. Senator for a time. A bill has 
beeu introduced to tax heavily manufactured ar- 
ticles coming from northern States, 

The South Carolina Legislature find it necessary 
already to pass a bill authorizing their banks to 
suspend specie payments. 


Blection Returns. 


The majority in New York city for the fusion 
ticket is 29,588, Brady, the Breckinridge candi- 
date for Governor, polled 4,176 votes; Kelly 55,719. 
The whole vote of New York city was fusion 62,- 
657, Lincoln 38,069, 

Massachusetts gave the following four-cornered 
vote: 


BANOO 20 oo eee Cee oe hide deceldéne 108,272 

TOWRA dee vinkedssethocaumnaece 83,889 

DN nc ocean ake Cactensnenaco< 831 

Breckinridge.... ........-..-- 6,094 61,764 
Lincoln’s majority................. 46,508 


The United States Senate consists of 66 mem- 
bers, and as it stands now contains 40 democrats 
and 25 republicans. After the fourth of next 
March it will ist of 37 democrats and 29 ree 
publicans, So far as it can be estimated, the 
House of Representatives will consist of 128 opposie 
tion members to 108 or 109 republicans. 

The Governor of South Carolina has sent a 
short message to the Legislature, in which he re- 
commends the immediate reorganization of the 
militia, and the acceptance of the services of ten 
thousand volunteers to be drilled under their own 
officers. 

Georgia, the home of H. V. Johnson, shows a 
very strong anti Buchanan vote in its returns, 
which are as yet uncertain, ever Breckinridge not 
being assured as yet of a majority. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, though he 
fears very much that Lincoln is elected, declares 
that he means to publish his paper in the United 
States until the 4th of March, 1865, as he does not 
relish the idea of placing the news items received 
from New Albany and Jeffersonville, unaer the 
head of ‘' Foreign Intelligence.” 

Missouri has not voted for Douglas, The plu- 
rality in that Btate is said now to foot up five or 
six thousand for Bell. 

Tennessee goes for Bell by about 2,000. 

Breckinridge’s majority in Maryland is whittled 
down to abvut 400. 

Texas is strong for Breckinridge, but how strong 
is as yet uncertain. 


Michigan. 
The exact majority given by the State has not 
yet been figured up. It is large enough 

The Legislature is almost too much of a good 
thing. Out of thirty-two Senators the democrats 
have but two, namely, William Adair from the 1st 
district in Wayne and Joseph Coulter from Onto- 
nagon, Of the Representatives the democrats 
have 10 and the republicans 70. 

The following is a table of the names and dis- 
tricts, the republicans in Roman and the demo- 
crate in Tialic: i 











healthy. 


Meanwhile we chronicle the events| Ontonagon, 


SENATE. 

County. District. Name, 
Wayne, 1st, William Adair, 
Wayne, 2d, Henry P. Baldwin, 

ayne, 2d, Henry T. Backus, 
Wayn 4th, John L. Near, 
Oaklan th, Byron G. Stout, 
Oakland, 6th, John G, Owen, 
Washtenaw, 7th, Thomas D. Lan 
Washtenaw, 8th, Nathan Webb, 
Monroe, 9th, Samuel Mulholland, 
Lenawee, 10th, illiam Baker, Jr., 
Lenawee, 11th, Joel Carpenter, 
Jackson, 12th, Charles V. Deland. 
Calhoun, 18th, George H. French, 
Hillsdale, 14th, John McDermid, 
Branch, 15th, Darius Monroe. 

St. Joseph, 16th, Joseph K, Williams,} 
17th, George C. J 

nie 
1 ary ©. Br 

Kalamazoo, ind Ste Ben F. Brown, 

Barry, 2ist, A. ley. 

Clinton, 22d, Randolph Strickland, 

Livingston, John H. Galloway, 

Pidridgs Gale, 

Macomb, 25th, Ira H, Butterfield, 

Bt. % 26th, Ezra es 

Bhia ER Fh John Tig eng 

w ° 
Kent, 29th, Bolumon L. Withey, 
| lonia, 80th, Osmond Tower, 

Oceana, Slat, Nelson Green, = 

82d, Joseph Coulter. 

















THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 









3 District, Name. 
atiogan, Franklin B. Wallin. 
Barry, Geor ok. Beamer, 
DP 
Periten, 1st, Lorenzo P, Alexander. 
Berrien. Aleqander H. Morrison, 
Branch, 1st, William Chase, 
Branch, 2d, Charles W. Wetherby. 
Calhoun, 1st, ‘William Cook, 
ho $f Eben F. Hendet 
Ihou en F. Henderson 
—" 1st, Edward H. Jones, 
2d, James Shanahan, 
Chippewa, » Hboenecer Warner. 
ton, ist, A. L. Green, 
Eaton, 2d, ©. Goodrich. - 
Genesee, 1st, Francis E. Rankin. 
en 2d, Alexander W. Davis. 
Grand ‘Traverse, Thomas J. Ramadell. 
Gratio' Gilbert E. Pratt, 
Grisdale, 1st, James Fowle. 
Hil ey Ay — Miller. 
Hillsdale, 8 obert Cox. 
Houghton, Christopher 0. Dougless. 
Ingham, 1st, Hulbert B, Shan! 
Ingham. 2d, Harvey Dodgkiss. 
Ionia, 1st, Milo 8. Baker, 
loni, 2d, Alonzo Sessions. 
Jackson, 1st, Cyrell B. Wade. 
Jackson, 2d, Eugene Pringle, 
pe eet bord - oe i Crego. 
alamazo 8 ra O. 
Kalamazoo, Qa, Gilbert E. Read. 
Kent, 1st, Thomas D. Gilbert, 
Kent, 2d, Silas 8. Fallass. 
Kent, $d, William H. Taylor. 
Lapeer, John B. Wilson. 
Lenawee, 1st, Daniel D, Piper. 
Lenawee, 2d, Israel S. Hodges. 
Lenawee, 8d, Thomas F, Moore. 
Lenawee, 4th, Noah K. Green. 
Livingston, 1st, Alvin Mann. 
Livingston, 2d, Jacob Kanouse, 
Mackinac, Alexander Toll. 
Macomb, Ist, Thomas M. Wilson. 
Macomb, 2d, William Brownell, 
Macomb, 3d, Dexter Mussey. 
Mialand, George F. Hemingway. 
Monroe, 1st, reson Choate, 
Monroe, 2d, John G. Hood. 
Monroe 8d, George Peters. 
Montcalm, M. P. Follett. 
Newaygo, William T. Howell. 
Oakland, 1st, Lysander Woodward. 
Oakland, 2d, Sloan Cooley. 
Oakland, 8d, John Hadley. 
Oakland, 4th, Kenry K, Foote. 
Oakland, 5th, George Blakeslee, 
Ottawa, John Haike. 
Saginaw, Benjamin L. Hill. 
Sanilac, John C. Waterbury. 
Shiawassee, Sullivan R. Kelsey. 
St Clair, 1st, Nathan D. Smith, 
8t. Clair, 2d, Horace E. Bunce. 
8t. Joseph, 1st, Edwin Stewart. 
St. Joseph, 2d, William Wheeler. 
Tuscola, Cameron C. Stoddard. 
Van Buren, Jonathan J. Woodman. 
Washtenaw, ist, Sullivan M, Cutcheon, 
Washtenaw, 2d, ‘William A Stephens, 
Washtenaw, 8d, James W. Childs, 
Washtenaw, 4th, Charles 8, Gregory. 
Wayne, ist, James F, Joy. 
Wayne, 1st, John G. Peterson. 
Wayne, 1st, | William Phelps, 
Wayne, ist, Thomas W. Lockwood, 
Wayne, Ast, William Chapoton. 
Wayne, 2d, John Strong, Jr. 
Wayde, 8d, John 8. Tibbits, 
Wayne, 4th, Andrew J. Leetch. 
Wayne, 5th, Ira Davis. 
Total, Senate, Democrats-.. 2 
” 24 me epublican a= 80 
“ House, Democrats-.-.-. aces 10 
? * " Republicans... -.---.----e00= 10 





Foreign Items. 





Francis If, Ex-King of Naples, commanded in 
person at the battle ef Volturno, He dressed in 
plain clothes and was continually seen under fire 
exhibiting great and unexpected bravery. 

The French government has interdicted sub- 
scription for a sword to be presented to General 
de Lamoriciere, the idea of which was started by 
some of his legitimist friends in Brittany. 

The 300th anniversary of the death of Gustavus 
‘Vasa was celebrated on the 128th ult, with much 
ceremony throughout Sweden, At Utmeland, in 
Dalecarlia, a place rendered famous by the re- 
nowned monarch, 2 monument erected by public 
subscription was inaugurated with great pomp. 

Father Gavagzi preached the other day in the 
square of the San Francisco di Paolo, Naples, to 
an immense concourse of people, and renewed his 
exhortations to liberality on behalf of the wound- 
ed. The earnestness of the orator communicated 
itself as if by magic to his audience, and contri- 
butions of every sort poured in from all quarters 
—money in great quantities, sheets, shirts, sugar, 
lemons, oranges were brought in, At last one 
person ‘threw down his own handkerchief; his ex- 
ample was followed by all present, and in five 
minutes a mountain of handkerchiefs was formed 
in the square. 

Letters from the South of France are filled with 
details of the damage caused by inundations. The 
waters of the Garonne had become quite red in 
consequence of the quantity of rain which had 
fallen in the upper country. The current is ex- 
tremely rapid. The late rains had occasioned 
fresh inundations in the Osians. the Romanche 
had again burst its banks and flooded the plain. 

During the recent journey of the French Em- 
peror, some of the finest jewels of the crown were 
more than once worn, the value of the whole col 
lection being 20,908,260f. The first inventory 
was made in 1810 by order of Napoleon I., and 
another was taken under Louis XVIII. on his re 
turn from Ghent, to which place his majesty had 
caused them to be conveyed. 

Garibaldi has had all the police agents of the 
King of Naples sent to the islands of Tremiti— 
He cannot set them at liberty, nor do they even 
wish to be set at liberty, for the people would at 
once tear them in pieces. By a special decree he 
has suppressed all the convents of the Jesuits, and 
has confiscated their property to the use of the 
State. 

Baron Bunsen, in his great work, “Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” fixes the creation of 
the world at about the year B, C, 19,742. He de 
termines, also, that the flood occurred about the 
year B.C. 9262, He says the Egyptians knew 
nothing of the Deluge, “the climate centre of 
which was in the tenth ‘millenium B. B., but which 
was ussuredly many hundred years in operation.” 

Marshal Valliant has sent to the French Acade- 

my an accouut of an insect which amuses itself 
by boring holes in leaden balls. 
}. The press corps of Liverpool, England, have 
caught the rifle corps fever. Their uniform con 
sists of scarlet dress and black trousers with red 
stripe, and a shako for a head piece. The mem- 
bers will all wear swords in addition to, carrying 
rifles, an old Act of Parliament allowing all prin- 
ters to wear swords. 

It is said that in the event of the Pope being 
obliged to leave the States of the Church, he will, 


choose tha: of Wurtzburg, in Bavaria. The Prus° 
sian government has placed the Palace of Brahl 
at his disposition, In no case, it is asserted, will 
the Pope consent to go to France. 

A prize of $100 for the best essay on the effects 

of Sunday cab driving has been won by John 
Cockraun, a London cab driver. At the meeting 
at which the prize was awarded, Cockraun told 
his audience that the essay consisted of 19,000 
words, and all was written in the open air, on the 
top‘of his cab. 
The owner of the French filly called Mon Etoile 
has had 70,000 francs, or about $14,000, offered for 
her. This is the highest price ever offered fora 
French horse. 





—The temperance people in Boston are beginning to 
inquire why the prohibitory law that is respected all 
over the State of Massachusetts, with the exception of 
Boston, should not be obeyed there. 


PROF. L. MILLER’S 
HAIR INVIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
To its original color without dyeing, and preventing the 
Hair from turning gray. 
FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 
FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cut ffections of the Scalp. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
pad soft and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 
re ° * 

The great celebrity and increasing demand for this 
unequalled preparation, convinces the proprietor that 











of its superior qualities over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and scalp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous diseases, causing the hair to grow lux- 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, glossy and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair is loosening and thinning, 
it will give strength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the growth to those parts which have become bald, 
causing it to yield a fresh covering of hair. 

There are hundreds of ladies and guavemen in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L, 
M. has in his possession letters innumerable testifying 
to the above facts, from poe of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually prevent the hair from turn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
hair has already changed its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its original hue, 
giving it a dark glossy appearance. As a perfume for 
the toilet and a Hair Restorative it 1s particularly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable fragrance; and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Invigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form so as to preserve its place, whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of all, being 

Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had of all respectable Druggists and 
Perfumers. 

L. MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use of his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good head of hair, as it re- 
moves any impurities that may have become connected 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary both 
- _ health of the child, and the future appearance of 

r. 
Caution. — None genuine without the fac-simile 
LOUIS MILLER being on the outer wrapper; also L. 
MILLER’S HAIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y., jlown in 


th plone. 

holesale ba mn 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 
paaciost Merchants and Druggists throughout. the 
world. 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 
I also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and improved Instantaneous 
LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to perfection. It dyes Black or Browa instant- 
ly without injury to the hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existence. 

PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Depot, 56 Dey Street, Ne= York. 
44-ly 


A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN, 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, 
England, France and Belgium. 








The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’y 
No. 781 Broadway, New York, 

having secured their novel and ingenious invention by 
American and European patents, are fully prepared to 
execute all orders for 

Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, 
presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photographs, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 
natural properties of the articles upon which they are 
transferred. 

As the patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
reproductien of Photographs, not only on plain surfaces, 
but upon such as are round or of any degree of irregu- 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with fuultless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of luxe 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urn:, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Z‘oilet Articles, 
&c.; thereby securing faithful portraits and furnishing 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of arti- 
cles in domestic use. 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have imported trom Europe a collection 
of superior porcelain -goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 

As the American Company are owners of the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have determined, in order 


To afford People in every section of the 
Union 


an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 


Persons sen a photograph, ambroty; 
reotype to the office of the Company in 


ed b 

Pee ant Five Dollars, 
will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 

ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
- ie with the portrait nf 

transferred thereon. 
By transmitting a daguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 

or TOILET ARTICLE, with the portrait re; roduced 
by the potented process. By ing a pair of daguere 


ree Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in return 
A of rich Sevres V. 

ith the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
wid in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or 

Vases of every quality of finish, 
Tanging in price from 
$20 to $100 the pair. 

N. B—Be particular in writing the address, town, 
county and State distinctly. 

All letters to be addressed to , 
*Mawacer, Amenican Puorocraruic Poroztain Oo., 


, or daguer- 
ew York, ac- 








from among the many residences offered him, 


781 Broadwa: 
44-8m New York. 


one trial only is necessary to satisfy a discerning public | and 


W. E. BRAMAN & COS 


FaMWMIier 


SEWING MACHINES, 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 


SEWING MACHINE. 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
confidently assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines. Yet they know there are really good 
useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and kee 
in order than can he spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical om somag 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put. it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ew- 
p nsive machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and {action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use i 
from its working equally well whichever way the whee 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads, thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asin 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Gr" Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
Men with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Mrrnritz Brock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 881. 28-ly Detroit, Mich, 


PRINCE & CO’S 











IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE &§ CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE. DEPOTS :—€7 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.” Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A, & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, O, W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 

Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
we feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in any part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted hh every respect, and should — | repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same oe of charge, provided the injury is 

ot caused by accident or design. 
? 4 GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

GB Agents for the sale of cur Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and C 88. 21-6m 


TO CONSUMPTIWES. 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to yealth ina 
T few weeks by a very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with « severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consuinption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure, 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 





RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

Volume 4, and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION ‘ 
Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and ihy of Herodotus, {rom the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historie! and Ethnographical 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cunei 
form and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A., 
Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawiinson and Sir J. Wie 
1 


KINSON, 

WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4Vols. 8vo. + + © «© «© Price $250 each, 
From the Boston Recorder. 

“Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘Father of History, and that his writings afford an ad- 
mirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori- 
cal antiquity. The version by Rawlinson is excellent, 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus,” 

From the Century, 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 

Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians.” 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next to the Iliad and the Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek literary 
genius—the one the perfectiou of epic poetry, the other 
the perfection of epic prose. Ihe notes throw much 
light upon the text,and make what might otherwise 
seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 

From the Rochester Democrat. 

“It is now universally admitted that there is no more 
reliable authority in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of knowledge, and to the 
most patient and laborious research. ence it has 
never been possible for his writings to grow old. Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
elegant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine books, of 
which they are composed, the names of the nine muses.” 

From the Cincinnati Press. 

“The labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correcting, marking distinctly the line be- 
tween the reliable and the dou tful, and over all pour- 
ing agood of interesting and valuable learning~make 
up a compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. 

From the Universalist Quarterly, 

“Modern scholarship has egg few works of a 
more inviting nature than this, Hapoelsy welcome 
will it prove to those who would lay a 
foundation for historical learning.” 

From the Charleston Christian Adwocate. 

“We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable 4 history disen- 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illustrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially gratitying in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is to 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history of that people touched 
ghat of other nations.” 


D. A. & C. have Just Published, 

OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 

Gen Cler. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 12mo. Gloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. By a Lady of New England. 1 
vol.,12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1. 

ARUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus ©. Bene 


dict. 1vol.,12mo. Price $ 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas. 1 vol, 8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’Esprrance. By Margaret 
Field. 1vol,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING. lvol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, 25 cents; Paper 
covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2vols,,12mo. Price, $2. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 
THERE. Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 1 vol., 12mo. ent, 25. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with a Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes ef Manchoria, 
Kamschatka, and nee. By Perry McDonough Col- 
lin-. 1 vol.,12mo, Cloth. 88 


THE CHILD'S ILLUSTRATED 


SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK 


The Most Perfect and Desirable Work 
of the kind ever issued. 

ONTAINING FORTY-FIVE LESSONS, WITH AN 

ORIGINAL AND New iy ENGRavgep Cut, made ex- 
pressly for, and adapted to each lesson. This work has 
been prepared by the able author of the Explanatory 
Question Book for Adults and the Youth’s Scripture 
Question Book on the New Testament, and marks an 
era in text books for children in advance of anything of 
the kind hitherto published. The beautiful engraving 
at the head of each chapter—the questions and answers 
carefully written out in parallel columns—and the origi- 
nal hymn with which each subject closes, gives this book 
unquestioned pre-eminence over all others in the mar- 
ket. By all who have seen it, this work is pronounced 
a gem of excellence, and destined to a wide and unusual 
sale. Pastors and parents, superintendents and teachers 
will find in this 


Child’s Illustrated Question Book, 


afl that can well be desired as a manual of instruction 


road and secure 








for the sabbath Sc or the “little ones at home,” 
ce 12 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 
42-4t 9 Cornhill Boston. 


For sale in Detroit by RAYMOND & LAPHAY, 


HIGBY & STEARNS 


NEUTRAL 


SULPHIT OF LIME, 


or arresting EOF Lt in 


CIDER, 


AND PRESERVING IT SWEET. 
Put up in bottles containing sufficient for one Barrel 
of forty gallons, with directions four use. 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by all Druggists. Prepared by 
HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemists, 
87-2m Detroit. 


ALL WHO WANT PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


HIOULD engage without delay,in canvassing for the 
§ New Agents Books of the Auburn Pub- 
lishing Co. If you will only send us your address— 
an easy thing—we will return you, free, our Confi- 
dential Circular, containing full particulars of the 
business—its profits. and how to conduct it. The infor. 
mation, while it will cost you nething, will offer to all 
competent applicants, a business worth from $1000 to 

1500 a year, It is free risk, and any one 
can follow itin his own town or county. It is 
now unusually good. Will youtry it? If so, address 

42—4t E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. ¥. 











preparing snd using the same, which they will finda 
surE Cure for Consumption, Astama, Broncuiris, &c, 
The only ubject of the advertiser in sending the Pre- 
scription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informa- 
tion which he coneeives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 

Rev, EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburgh, 
44-ly Kings county, New York. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 








Fo <2 * PENFIELD'B, 108 Woodward avenue. 


CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 


NOT SOLD YET. 


E of the best improved farms in Southern Michigan 
() or Sale, with fine buildings, large orchards, and 
the best of ImpROVEMENTS in eve! , iving one 
half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesville, Hille- 
dale county. For further. particulars enquire at the 
MicHigan Farmer office, or of the sabegriber on the 


remises, J. BAKER. 
F Jonesivile, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf 


CUMMINGS PATENT 


RAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
): aera use, by hand or horse 








wer, at 
PENF "9 AGE'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detreft, Dec. 80, 2858, 58-t 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur AMALGAMATION OF LANGUAGES.—There is a grow- 
ing tendency in this age to appropriate the most ex- 
pressive words of other languages, and after a while to 
incorporate them inte our own; thus the word Cephalic 
which is from the Greek, signifying “for the head,” is 
now becoming popularized in ‘connection with Mr. 
Spalding’s great Headache remedy, but it will soon be 
used in a more genéral way, and the word Cephalic will 
b as as Electrotype and many others 
whose distinction as foreign words has been worn away 
by common usage until they seem “native and to the 
manor born.” 





= 














’ardly Realized. 


Hi ‘ad ‘n ‘orrible ’orrible ‘eadache this hafternoon, 
hand I stepped into the hapothecaries hand says hi to 
the man, “Can you hease me of an ‘eadache?” “Does, 
it hache ’ard,” says ’e. “Hexceedingly,” says hi, hand 
upon that ’e gave me a Cephalic Pill, hand ‘pon me ‘onor 
it ore me 80 quick that I ’ardly realized I ‘ad ‘ad an 
vadache. 





Ge" Heapacne is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known any deviation whatever from the natural 
state of the brain, and viewed in this light may be 
looked on as a safeguard intended to give notice of dige 
ease which might otherwise escape attention, till too 
late to be remedied; and its indications should never be 
neglected. Headaches may be classified under two 
names,viz: Symptomatic and Idiopathic. Symptomatic 
Headache is exceedingly common and is the precurser 
of a great variety of diseases, among which are Apoplexy, 
Gout, Rhematism and all febrile diseases. In its ner- 
vous form it is sympathetic of di of the st h 
constituting of hepatic diseases consti- 
tuting biliows headache, of worms, constipation and 
other disorders of the bowels, as well as venal and utere 
ine affections, Disease of the Heart are very frequently 
attended with Headaches; Anemia and plethora are 
also affections which frequently occasion headache — 
Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being usual y 
distinguished by the name of nervous head some- 
times coming on suddenly in a state of apparently sound 
health and prostrating at once the mental and physical 
pre go and in other instances it comes on slowly her- 
alded by depression of spirits or acerbity of temper. In 
most instances the pain is in the front of the head, over 
one or both eyes, and sometimes provoking vomiting; 
under this class may also be named Neuralgia. 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the 
Cephalic Pills have been found 4 sure and safe remedy. 
relieving the most acute pains in a few minutes, and 
A its subtle power eradicating the diseases of which 
Headache is the unerring index. 








BripeGet.—Missus wants you to send her a box of 
Cephalic Glue, no, & bottle of Prepared Pills,x—but I’m 
thinking that’s not just it naithe:; but perhaps ye'll 
be afther knowing what it 1s. Ye seo she’s nigh dead 
and gone with the Sick Headache, and wants some more 
or that same as relaived her before. 

Ae oper K ve must mean Spalding’s Cephalic Pills. 

Bridget.—Och! sure now and you've said it, here’s the 
brew and giv me the Pills and don't be all de 
aither. 


about it 





Constipation or Costiveness. 


Not one of the “many ills flesh is heir to” is so prevalent, 
so little understood, and so much neglected as Costive- 
hess. Often originating in carelessness, sedentary habits; 
it is regarded as aslight disorder of too little consequence 
to excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precurser and 
companion of many of the most fatal and dangerous di- 
seases, and unless early eradicated it will bring the suf- 
ferer to an untimely grave. Among the lighter evils of 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, 
Colic, Rheumutism, Foul Breath, Piles and others of 
like nature, while a long train of frighttul diseases, such 
as Malignant Fevers, Abscesses, D eee Diarrhea, 
press a, Apoplery, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, 
Hypochondriasis, Melancholy and Insanity, first indicat 
their presence in the system by this alarming symptom. 
Not unfrequently the diseases named originate in 
Constipation,but take on an independent existence unless 
tho cause is eradicated in an early stage. From all 
these considerations it follows that the disorder should 
receive immediate attention whenever it occurs, and no 
person should neglect to get a box of Cephalic Pills ou 
the first x yey of the complaint, as their timely use 
will expell the insidious opprasehes of disease and des. 
troy this dangerous foe to human life, 








A Real Blessing. 


Physician.—Well, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 

Mre, Jones.—Gone! Doctor, all gone! the pill you 
sent me cured me in just twenty minutes, and I wish 
you would send more so that [ can have them handy. 

Physician.—You can gt them at any Druggists. Call 
for Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recom- 
mend them in all cases of Headache. 





Twrnty MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SAVED.—Mr. Spald- 
ing has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Fpegered Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves 
at least ten dollars worth of broken furniture, thus 
making an aggregate of twenty millions of dollars re- 
claimed from total loss by this valuable invention.— 
Having made his Glue a household word, he now pro- 
poses to do the world still greater service by curing 
the aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they are 
as good as his Glue, Headaches will soon vanish away 
like snow in July. 








NervousHeadache 


My kinds oS 


Headache. 


nr 





By the use of these Pills the periodte attacks of Ner- 
vous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head. 
ache to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing Costive. 
nese. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable asa 
Lawative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, snd restoring the natural elase 
ticity and s‘rength of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIO PILLS are the result of long invese 
tigation ®nd carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffere 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach, 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any dis- 
agreeable taste renders it easy to administer them to 
children. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box. 

Sold by Druggists and all ether Dealers in Medicines, 

A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 


46-ly 48 Cepak Staeat, New York. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 











The Gonsehola. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idieness.”"—PROVERBS. 











EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 


i. 


MAKE THE BEST OF THE BAD. 








BY RUSTIO NELL. 


Say, why should we rant about trouble and want, 
And fret o’er the world and its wrongs; 

That they're not a few, is undoubtedly true, 
If we credit the burden of songs! 


But then, though we grant there is famine and want, 
And evils full many a score, 

Of the heart and the head, the living and dead, 
Are they lessened by counting them o’er? 


Of all sorrows we bear, the worst is the fear 
Of the evil that seems to delay; 

And many a year might our heavens be clear, 
If we lived in the light of to-day! 


‘Whoever looks back on life’s woe beaten track, 
Is sure that the days of his youth 

Were doubly blessed, in all he possessed, 
That life was all beauty and truth! 


Tis only to-day that our heavens are gray, 
The past was all verdure and bloom ; 

Then, let us still trust, and if come it must, 
To-morrow can bear its own gloom, 


Pray, what do we know of the cause of our woe? 
I fancy there’s many a crime 

That springs from bad cooks, as well as bad books, 
Bad brandy, and whisky and wine! 


There’s many a heart, that though aching in part, 
Is sound as a rut to the core, 

But the state of the bile our reasons beguile, 
And we place all our ills to ils score! 


I have not a doubt some lovers will pout, 
And call me provokingly tart ; 

Your pardon, my dear; but I honestly fear 
That your stomach is sick, not your heart! 


Alas for those sighs, they're the fruit of mince pies 
That you ate on the last Sabbath night! 

And not of the blow from Cupid’s sly bow, 
Which you dream of, with painful delight! 


Or, perhaps that good dame, Mrs. What-is- herename, 
Intent on the full feast of souls, 

Thinks a man is well fed when she poisons her bread 
With soda, and gives you hot rolls. 


Well, frown if you will, *tis just as true still, 
Were your stomach and conscience but clear, 

Did you breathe the fresh air, and loose garments wear, 
You might laugh and grow fat all the year. 


For me, I must own, that with many a groan 
I’ve fretted and grumbied too long, 

But the burdens I’ve borne I fling down with scorn, 
And take up a merrier song! 


Though friends have deceived, the false been believed, 
(The cup is most bitter, I own,) 

Yet still, ’tis a boon they were found out so soon, 
Ts well that their falsehood is known! 


If all that I’ve loved and all that I’ve proved 
More false than the sand on the shore, 

Were thrown at my feet, one answer should greet, 
*°Tis well, you can vex me no more!” 


And whenever my way looks rocky or gray, 
I'll cheerfully think as I walk, 

That the coolest of rills that come down from hills, 
Are from springs that flow out of the rock! 


Then away with all care, away with despair! 
No longer be angry or sad ; 

Let the world wag as "twill, and if it wag ill, 
Why we'll e’en make the best of the bad! 


The Common Sense of Matrimony. 


Dear Bznepict:—I cannot express my 
pleasure at finding that you are not only still 
alive, but vigorous, with your armor on, ready 
for battle, I had imagined you mingling in 
the great political contest, and in graver and 
weightier matters forgetting Dorothy and her 
sins altogether. Imagine then, my pleasure 
to find myself remembered, with the promise 
of “more anon.” 


And now with all due respect, without any 
expectation of answering so learned and meta- 
physical an argument, I beg leave to offer you 
a few suggestions, which, if not logical argu- 
ments, are at least true according to my per- 
ceptions of truth, Firstly, I wish you to re- 
view my former articles, and see if you can 
find any opinion expressed or inferred, in re- 
gard to the dualty of all things, or this spirit 
marriage or whatever term you choose to 
apply! I have neither affirmed nor denied, 
for the very simple reason that I have no 
settled belief on the subject; it is, as you say, 
a pleasing belief, and as such I would wish to 
receive it, if true; for like most people I am 
fond of what is pleasing. However in ex- 
amining the history of the past, and referring 
to revelation I can find nothing to support 
it. Itis said, “In the beginning God made 
them male and female,” “So then they are 
no more twain but one flesh,” says one of the 
sacred writers, in speaking of marriage.— 

Adam too said of Eve, “She is bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh;” and similar ex- 
pressions are used in various places, but there 
is nothing said of a spiritual union. When 
Christ was questioned in regard to the seven 
brethren, who successively married one wo- 
man, “ Whose wife shall she be in the resur- 
rection?” he answered, “Ye do err not know. 
ing the scriptures nor the power of God; for 
in the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage but are as the An 

of God in heaven,” or as Luke relates it, 
“Tbe children of this world marry and are 
given in marriage, but they who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to.obtain that world and the 

resurrection of the just neither marry nor 





are given in marriage.” Now what these 
passages mean I do not. pretend to determine, 
but I hardly think they would lead an unbias- 
ed mind to the. idea of spiritual union, Again, 
second marriages were not only tolerated, but 
in mary cases commanded; indeed it was an 
ordinauce that if a man died, leaving a wife, 
the brother should marry her; and a disgrace 

ful penalty was affixed to the refusal. No 
word is said against this, I think, even under 
the new dispensation, where the wrongs of 
the old are supposed to be righted! The 
Author of our Being must have known that 
this would produce great disorder, for it is 
certain but one could be the right one, and 
the other, if given her, must leave his own 
spiritual counterpart unmated, or mated with 
some other wrong one, iu which case another 
soul would be left solitery, and so there 
would be no end to the confusion, How 
shall we account for this; is God the author 
of confusion?” 

But I will leave this for your explanation, 
and proceed to the matter which you deem 
unworthy of argument; the instincts of my 
sex, or the origin of discord, Admitting that 
you have proved the dualty of souls, 1 do not 
know as I understand your meaning when 
you say all discord is within, not without, and 
as an example, adduce the case of Socrates and 
Xantippe. Can you mean that discord and 
disorder are powerless on the regenerate soul, 
and that while Xantippe was fretting, and 
fuming, Socrates was quietly thinking of the 
far off spiritual union with the right one, 
which should compensate him for present an- 
noyance? Well, be it so; there are few Socrates 
in the world, and I have never yet met with 
any one who was not disturbed to a greater 
or,less degree by outward events; and where 
there is discord in the most intimate social 
relations, although a helief in providence 
may alleviate the pain, it cannot remove it, 
There is no cant then, in speaking of the 
sufferings of those whose relations, are un. 
congenial. They must suffer; it may be that 
suffering is necessary to their purification, and 
that God has so ordered it; admit this, and 
what becomes of your position, that my sex 
are the cause of the discord, by not following 
their instincts. What becomes of the doc- 
trine of the “Devout Watts,” that lays the 
blame on the cruel chance and crossing fates? 
But I believe there are far fewer uncongenial 
unions than is generally supposed. The 
simple fact that two persons disagree, is 
by no means proof that they occupy different 
spiritual spheies. There is a world of truth 
in that homely old adage, “ Two of a trade 
can never agree.” Two person, grossly sel- 
fish, enter the marriage relation, each aspires 
to be greatest, and uses all the powers of an 
undisciplined and sensual mind; discord is the 
result, but are they really mismated? Again, 
a refined and sensitive man or woman is linked 
to a selfish tyrannical partner; yielding from a 
sense of duty, the tyrant is left to rule in 
peace, by this quiet obedience, and a patient 
heart goes through life suffering, till it finds 
rest at last; this union was far more peaceful 
to outward view than the other; but were 
the parties really mated? My duties have 
led me into many families, and given me an 
opportunity of looking behind the curtain, 
where many domestic dramas were enacted, 
and I have met with but two cases of the lat- 
‘ter to more than fifty of the former. The 
inference I have drawn from this, is that peo- 
ple suffer, not so much from mismating, as 
from the evil within them. There are more 
sinners than saints in the world, and these 
sinners, gravitating toward each other, as you 
say they do, unite and disagree; and that 
they do so, is no more a matter of wonder, than 
that two rough surfaces rubbed together pro- 
duce friction. If they lived single, they 
would quarrel with many persons, ard be- 
‘come curses to the community ; by marrying, 
they have a home field for the developement 
of their peculiar talents, and as their efforts 
are concentrated, they show to greater ad. 
vantage. Were you and I united to parties, 
as doggedly obstinate as ourselves, we should 
doubtless have plenty of sparring at home, 
without quarreling for the public; (a beauti- 
ful and appropriate illustration of my argu- 
ment). 

There is much more that might be said, in 
fact I might write all day without exhausting 
the subject, but I have other duties which de- 
mand my attention, and will leave the In- 
stincts for another communication, when you 
shall have informed me what instinct is, and 
how far it is to be relied on! I should like 


you to explain in your next, how it happens 
that where persons marry two or three times, 
they are equally happy with either partner, 
and could not tell, if questioned, to which 
they wished to be spiritually joined? 

And now, being by no means certain that} 








we are 80 spiritually remote, as you seem to 


infer, with a profound respect for your wis- 
dom and sincerity, I remain, as‘obstinate as 
ever. . DOROTHY JONES. 





Noted People of the Bible, 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER. THIRTY-THBEE, 

Saul.—Nearly three thousand years ago, 
the quiet inhabitants of Mount Ephraim saw 
a little giant, accompanied by a servant, trav- 
ersing their country, and inquiring eagerly af- 
ter stray asses. He wasa very good looking 
man, nearly seven feet high, and built in pro- 
portion, and of a pleasing countenance. 

His disposition in some respects correspond 
ed with his prepossessing appearance, He 
had an impulsive mind and a warm heart, and 
considerable ambition lay slumbering within 
him. The perseverence with which he 
sought his father’s asses, all through the land 
of Ephraim, over the rocky heights of Shali- 
sha, and down among the gorges and ravines 
of Shalim, showed his eapacity for higher pur- 
suits. His obedience and filial regard to his 
father, although he was married and had a 
son grown up himself, spoke well for his do- 
mestic affections. But I am afraid he was 
a stingy soul, for when his servant proposed 
to go to Samuel, the prophet, and he knew it 
was customary tv approach him always with 
some present, he never proposed to give him 
any money but only some of the provisions 
they carried with them, and when his servant 
told him he had a quarter shekel of his own 
money, (about sixteen cents and a half.) which 
he would give him, Saul was satisfied. It is 
altogether probable that so rich a man as 
he had money in his own pocket, (or at least 
he ought to have had,) but he said nothing 
about it, and left his servant to be at the ex- 
pense of the present. 

At all events, as they happened to be near 
the prophet’s city, they concluded to go 
and visit him, not to converse with him about 
public affairs, or inquire when the expected 
Messiah would come, but for the paltry pur- 
pose of asking about their worldly property. 

Now it happered at this time that the Is. 
raelites had grown discontented under Samuel 
and demanded a King. This, we are told, 
was displeasing to God. Not but what they 
had a right, if they saw proper, to change 
their republican form of government, into a 
monarchy, but as Samuel was raised up of 
God to judge them, they had no right to 
change the government during his lifetime.— 
However, a king they would have, and Sam- 
uel by divine permission gave them one. 

Accordingly when Saul introduced himself 
to Samuel, he was surprised to be takén to 
the prophet’s house, set down in the parlor, 
and invited to the chief seat among the hon- 
orable guests. Still more was he taken by 
surprise when he was taken agide, anointed 
with sacred oil, and pronounced King of Is- 
rael. 

After this, he returned homes on his way 
he met Abner his uncle’s son, and told him 
he had paid a visit to the seer. The.other 
naturally inquired what he had learned there. 
Saul told him what Samuel said about the 
asses, about the kingdom he prudently kept 
silent, till the selection would be ratified by 
an assembly of the people. Such an assem- 
bly was soon called at Mizpeh, where Saal 
was first chosen by lot, and then voted in 
by acclamation. 

Some of my young readers may be curi- 
ous to know how aman was chosen by lot 
among 80 many, but this was easy, They 
presented themselves by their tribes, their 
thousands, and their families; or, as we would 
say, by their counties, townships, and districts. 
Twelve tablets containing the names of the 
twelve tribes were thrown into an urn and 
shaken together, then Samuel, or a man ap- 
pointed by him, put in his hand and took one 
out. Whatever tribe was thus thosen, the 
tablets containing the names of its thousands 
were next thrown in, and selected in the same 
manner, till they came down to the individ- 
ual, In this manner, Saul, who had already 
been annointed, was chosen, proving that 
“the lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” 

When his name was called out, he was 
not present, for in extreme modesty he hid 
himself among the tents and baggage. Whea 
he was presented on the platform, the peo- 
ple were delighted with his portly figure, and 
burat out into loud acclamation, “let the King 
live.” : 

Samuel then wrote out a short constitution 
and read it before them, This being accept: 
ed by King and people, was laid away among 
the public archives. Thus was formed what 
was probably the first constitutional monarchy 
in the world, all before it, like most after it, 
being absolute. 

Lhave often thought that - Sael wad e type 


of the worldy minded Christian, ‘With @jjgood ag his word.' He helped Mrs, Mathews 


kingdom before him, his mind’is intent on se- 
curing his property. Amidst the vine élad 
hills of Judea, the glory of all lands, there is 
nothing to attract his eye, but the footsteps 
of asses, and the braying of that animal has 
more music to his ear, than the voice of the 
turtle. When he did'come to the prophet, 
he came with the paltry present of sixteen 
cents and a half, and even that small sum. he 
allowed to be paid by another. I am sure 
when he became a King he was often ashamed 
of himself. And 80 will such Christians be, 
when they, too, attain a kingdom, should that 
time ever come. It would not be amiss for 
them to feel a little shame now. 





Romance of Real Life. 


[The St. Louis Bulletin relates the follow- 
ing as the outlines of a history which is sub- 
stantially true:] 

In the summer of 1853, John Hardwick, a 
poor mechanic of Pittsburg, was. induced by 
the gold excitement then raging to try his 
luck in the mines of California. He accord 
ingly left his wife and two children behind, 
and took passage around the Horn for the 
El Dorado. On arriving there his money 
had given out, and he was obliged to go to 
work at a mere pittance to keep from starving. 
He made his way however as fast as he could, 
and having entered into partnership with an- 
other man, commenced the working of a claim. 
Hardwick prospered, and began to think that 
at the end of the year he would be able to 
go home with a large pile of dust. Human 
calculations are sometimes wrong. Mr. Hard. 
wick’s calculations were wrong—for he was 
taken sick and came near death’s door. 


When he got well the partner had depart- 
ed, and taken with him the earnings of both. 
The poor man was almost discouraged. He 
had been away from home eighteen months, 
and had sent nothing back to his family.— 
He wrote to his wife, giving her a true state- 
ment of his condition. She never received 
the letter, and consequently he never received 
any letters from her. Hardwick went to work 
again, but the times grew hard, and he earn- 
ed but little. He frequently wrote to his 
wife, but she, strange to say, never received 
asingle line from him. It is needless to go 
through every particular of his history—suf- 
fice it to say, that hearing nothing from his 
wife, he concluded that she was glad to get 
rid of him, and would not trouble. herself to 
write to him. He therefore determined to 
stay in California till Le was rich, and then re- 
turn to the Ailantic States, He set. himself 
to work assiduously, and made money. His 
business relations were such after a few years 
that he could not leave California, but stayed 
and accumulated a handsome fortune. In 
the meantime, Mrs. Hardwick, thinking her 
husband was dead, after three years, married 
another and emigrated to St. Louis. Her 
name became Mathews. Her two children of 
whom John Hardwick was father, died, and 
all traces of John were obliterated except 
from a very remote corner of her heart. Mrs. 
Mathews was a good wife to her second hus- 
band, so far as we can learn, and bore him 
twochildren. Mathews was in the grocery 
trade, and throve well, but about a year ago 
he was taken sick with a fever and died, leav- 
ing Mrs. Mathews and the two children with- 
out a protector, as she thought, but with a 
snug income. 

John Hardwick, tired of California life, and 
tired of business, also, collected together his 
effects, which amounied to a nice fortune, and 
started for home by the overland route. He 
arrived in this city two weeks ago, and re 
mained a few days to rest before taking the 
cars for Pittsburg. 

One morning, while walking through Broad 
way market, Mr. Hardwick saw a familiar face, 
It was the first familiar face he had seen since 
he had left San Francisco—and that face be- 
longed to a woman, He quickened his pace, 
and came up to a stall where the: lady was 
about to purchase a beefsteak. Mr. Hard- 
wick’s heart beat wildly beneath his waist- 
coat. Could it be possible? “ What could 
Jane be doing in St. Louis?” thought he.— 
He was about to turn away, when the lady 
raised her ‘head, and their eyes met. “John 
Hardwick, as sure as I am living!” exclaimed 
she, ‘Jane, isit you?” said John. It prov- 
ed to be both of them, and after mutual ex- 
planations, Mr. Hardwick accompanied the 
lady home, carrying her market basket for 
her. Two children met them at the door.— 
They were blue eyed and rosy cheeked—just 
like those John had left behind, and just as 
large—but, they did not have features like 
John’s,” “ What ‘matters it,” thought our 
hero—“my -+wo'children are dead, and these 
are sent to take their places-—I will be a fa- 





ther to them,.”, Mr. Johii Hardwick’ was as 


i, 


—formerly Mrs.. Hardwick, and destined to 
be again--to dispose of her property; then 
calling a clergyman, they had the matrimonial 
link tied again strong and fast. In two days 
they started for the East, where, we hope, in 
Pittsburg or some other delightful town, they 
are enjoying, at the meridian of life, another 
honeymoon as pleasant as the first, 





Orville Gardner’s Work. 


[Amongst the men who have been noted 
for practically working out a wonderful reform 
in himself and others, Orville Gardner, the 
prize fighter, stands prominent. It seems now 
that this man is in danger of having his 
means of carrying out the plan of reform 
which has already done so much good, lessen- 
ed for want. of funds. We copy from the 
Independent a communication which explains 
in some degree what the work is in which 
the man ‘Gardner is engaged, and what that 
work needs:} 

We refer to the resulis accomplished by 
Orville Gardner—the formerly notorious prize 
fighter and rowdy—among the lowest classes 
of the Fourth Ward through the simple 
agency of a “ Reading and Coffee Room.”— 
Using this as a central point from which to 
influence them, and gathering numbers to- 
gether through an enterprise so social and 
unobtrusive, he has done what no mission- 
ary or preacher could have accomplished this 
last year. His great ruling principle is, that 
nothing but the love of Christ can overcome 
the power of human passions and of human 
habits. Against the tyranny of drunkenness 
and the fierceness of lust, he sets up the only 
principle which has equal power—even the 
faith in Christ and his redemption. We do 
not mean that he does this consciously; but 
this has been the natural fruit of his own re- 
ligious change. Under this inspiration, he 
has been the means, during the past year, of 
raising out of the very gutter nearly one thou. 
sand miserable, drunken, and vicious young 
men. Many he has clothed from his own 
clothes and fed from his scanty means; he 
has cleaned them of their vermin and filth, 
and has found work aod places for them.— 
They have all taken the pledge, and a great 
proportion of them have kept it. Perhaps this 
result has been furthered by the fact that 
Gardner makes it distinctly understood if they 
become street drunkards again, he himself 
will have them arrested. His part of the ar- 
rangement has been followed out with all the 
energy of his former life in several cases, and 
the men have been sent to Blackwell’s Island 
for twelve months. 

The first place to which he takes them is the 
prayer-meeting, and the most abandoned and 
rowdy, he says, are glad to come under these 
religious influences. Many of them are now 
hopefully changed Christian men, Besides 
these good results of the year’s work, the 
reading-room has been the means of keeping 
large numbers of sober young men from get- 
ting to worse places for sociability. Yet we 
reget to say, all this must be dropped. Garde 
ner must go off to some other employment, 
unless the public will help us out in support- 
ing the enterprise. The expenses of the 
whole establishment are only about $1,200 
per annum, and yet there is much difficulty in 
raising even this. 

Surely among the thousands of families 
who have felt or seen the evils of drunkenness, 
there will be some to help this man who is re- 
storing the drunken son to his broken hearted 
mother. For amovg those who pray, and 
long with unspeakable longing for the spread 
of Christ’s truth among the outcasts of our 
cities, there will be some to hold up this pro- 
videntially-called missionary as he speaks, 
with the earnestness of a soul just redeemed, 
of the glories of divine love to the lustful, and 
drunken, and vicious. 0. L. B. 

No. 11, Clinton Hail, Astor Place. 





How the Eye is Swept and Washed. 


For us to be able to see objects clearly and 
distinctly, it is necessary that the eye should 
be kept moist and clean. For this purpose 
it is farnished with a little gland, from which 
flows a watery fluid, (tears), which is spread 
over the eye by a lid, and 1s afterwards swept 
off by it, and runs through a hole in the bone 
to the inner surface of the nose, where the 
warm air, passing over it while breathing, 
evaporates it. It is remarkable that no such 
glands can be found in the eyes of fish, as the 
element in which they live answers the same 
purpose. Ifthe eye had not been furnished 
with a liquid to wash it, and a lid' to sweep it 
off, things would appear as they do when we 


look through a dusty glass. Along the edges 


ofthe eye lid there are a great number of 
little tubes or glands, from which flows an 
oily substance, which spreads over the sur- 





face of the ekin, and thus prevents the edges 
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from becoming sore or irritated, and it also 
helps to keep the tears within the lid. 

There are also six little muscles attached to 
the eye, which enables us to move it in every 
direction; and when we consider the different 
motions they are capable of giving to the eyes, 
we cannot but admire the goodness of Him 
thet formed them, and thus saved us the 
trouble of turning our heads eyery time we 
wish to view an object. Although the eyes 
of some animals are incapable of motion, as 
the fly, the beetle, and several other insects, 
yet the Creator has shown His wisdom and 
goodness by furnishing their eyes with thou- 
sands of little globes, and by placing their 
eyes so that these little insects can see al- 
most all round them without turning their 
heads. A gentleman who has examined the 
eyes of a fly, says that the two eyes of a com- 
mon one are composed of 8,000 little globes, 
through every one of which it is capable of 
forming an object. Having prepared the eye 
of the fly for the purpose, and placed it be- 
fore his microscope and then looked through 
both, in the manner of the telescope, at a 
steeple that was 299 feet high and 758 feet 
distant, and he could plainly see through eve- 
ry little hemisphere, the whole steeple invert- 
ed or turned. 


A Few Words About the Fashions. 


FROM FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE. 





The novel fabrics of the season are mostly 
confined to cloaks, the changes in dress goods 
being in design only. One of the most strik- 
ing of these novelties consists simply of soft 
lambs’-wool woven into a canvass ground and 
cut off short. It has a beautifully raised ap- 
pearance, and represents figures—such as 
spots, stripes and diamond blocks, on what 
seems to be a bed of the whitest, softest moss. 
The effect is charming in light colors, which 
are of course only intended for evening and 
opera wear. 

Another rich fabric consists of a thick, 
closely woven ground, spotted with fine silk 
plush in two colors, the interior one bright 
and enclosed in the other, which is dark, like 
a brilliant little bird in its nest, The effect 
is of a darkly-bright character, shifting and 
changing in the light, and exceedingly at- 
tractive, One of the cloaks made up from 
these goods was of black, changing purple, 
with the black velvet hood, and black and 
gold cord and tassels, Another was of Ha- 
vanne, changing red, with hood of tartan 
plaid velvet and gilt, mixed with fancy-colore 
ored silks, cord and tassels. 

For opera cloaks, a fine white cloth has 
superseded to a great extent the white meri- 
no which has been used so long. This cloth 
cloaking is very handsome, and is not improv- 
ed by adding a colored bordering. Thick 
dead white cord and tassels are the necessary 
and proper decoration. 

The furore which was created two years 
ago for fur cloaks has entirely died out; they 
are only exceptionally worn, and the style is 
scarcely now in the market. The cause of 
the decline is their great cost and their real 
uselessness, our winters not being sufficiently 
cold to render them bearable except on occae 
sional days. They do not, therefore, obviate 
the necessity for a cloak of cloth or velvet, 
or even for other furs, and, finally, require a 
great deal of extra care and trouble to retain 
them in proper order. The leading styles in 
furs, then, this season, is the large cape, which 
is somewhat deeper than formerly, and the 
half cape or pelerine. The victorine, with 
its long ends, and the muff and cuffs which 
offer nothing new in size or shape. 

Dark furs still retain their place in popular 
favor, and of course sable takes the lead, it 
not being subject to the competition or fluc- 
tuation in price which is the case with other 
furs. Mink is the most popular fur, and has 
appreciated in price in an extraordinary man- 
ner during the past few years. This season, 
however, mink fur is reduced in price nearly 
twenty-five per cent from last, the result of 
the enormous quantity secured and the short 
European demand. Stone marten, which 
used to be a very popular fur, is now almost 
discarded, the sales being restricted almost 
entirely to one or twosections, Fitch, being 
one of the dark furs, is rather more in vogue, 
but its sales are confined principally to peo- 
ple from the country. Chinchilla is now on- 
ly used for children, together with mixed 
squirrel, the gray squirrel being more in fa- 
Vor for misses’ wear, and very much affected 
by Quaker ladies on account of its color.— 
The fashionable far garment for children is a 
talma with sleeves, which serves as a cloak. 

The size of the winter bonnets remains the 
same; but the latest styles are remarkable 
for a certain elegant simplicity which is very 

much admired; Royal and Lyons velvet are 
the principal materials used, although we 
have noticed some very stylish models in 


pique and quilted silk. Very little trimming 
is used, and that principally lace, in the form 
of barbes or scarfs. The inside decorations 
are also very simple; examples may be found 
in the styles for the month. 








Household Varieties. 


PUSS IN THE CORNER, 
All day long in the corner she sits; 
All day long in the corner she knits; 
But while her dexterous kneedles play 
Her eyes so liquid and large and gray, 
Mark me and watch me-around the house, 
For she’s “ Puss in the Corner,” and I’m the mouse. 


My puss hasn’t got any taloned claws, 

And white as milk are her pretty paws; 

And none of the feline cruelty lies 

Lurking within her deep gray eyes; 

Yet she holds me and keeps me about the house, 
For she’s“ Puss in the Corner,” and I’m the mouse. 


I have heard that a very long time ago, 

When the world was young and the world was slow 
A lusty lion in a net was caught, 
And the Monarch of Beasts was like to rot, 

Till the woven threads of his prison-house 

Were gnawed away by a little mouse, 


This antique tale is reversed for me, 

I’m a mouse in a net and I can’t get free; 
For crosswise around my poor heart twines 
The net of love in a thousand lines; 

And * Puss in the Corner” sits and smiles, 
And fastens the knots with a thousand wiles, 


But I know the way to break the chains— 
A single course to me remains: 

When once the marriage vows are said, 
When “ Puss in the Corner” and I are wed, 
‘We'll see who rules all over the honse, 
And which is the cat and which the mouse! 

George Sand, now inthe sixtieth year of her 
age, has just written a novel in which the heroine 
is a governess. 

A young lady of Niagara has been heard to ex. 
claim, “What an elegant trimming that rainbow 
would make for a white lace over-dress!”” Quite a 
poetical idea. 

“ Clara, did poor little Carlo have a pink rib- 
bon round his neck when you lost him?” ‘ Yes, 
Charles, the little dear. Have you seen him?” 
“No, not exactly, Clara, but here’s a piece of pink 
ribbon in the sausage.”’ 

A young lady in St. Paul rose from her bed a 
few nights since to make an application of cam- 
phor to her throbbing temples. By mistake she 
got hold of a bottle of indellible ink. The next 
morning she presented an appearance not “ alto- 
gether lovely.” 


Three of the choir of young girls who, dressed 
in white, greeted Washington as he entered Tren. 
ton, in 1789, on his way to assume the Presidency, 
and streweé his pathway with flowers, still survive 
One yet lives in Trenton, one is the mother of 
Senator Chesnut of South Carolina, and one, Mrs. 
Sarah Hand, resides in Cape May county, New 
Jersey. 

A public meeting of the young men of Dollar 
Scotland, was held lately. A resolution, nearly in 
the following terms, was unanimously adopted by 
the meeting: “ That the young men comprising 
this @eeting, conscious of great evils resulting 
from meeting at late hours with the opposite sex, 
resolve that they will observe ‘elders’ hours’ in 
the visitation of their sweethearts and female ac- 
quaintances.” ‘ 

Dr. Busby, a famous schoolmaster, was a severe, 
but not an ill-natured man. It is related of him 
and one of his scholars, that during the doctor’s 
absence from his study, the boy found some plums 
in it, and being moved to lickerishness, began 
to eatsome. First, however, he waggishly cried 
out, “I publish the bans of matrimony between 
my mouth and these plums; if any here present 
know just cause or impediment why they should 
not be united, you are to declare it, or hereafter 
hold your peace,” But the doctor had overheard 
the proclamation, and said nothing until the next 
morning, when, causing the boy to be “brought 
up” and disposed for punishment, he grasped the 
well known instrument and said, “I publish the 
bans of matrimony between this rod and this 
boy; if any of you know just cause or impediment 
why they should not be united, you are to declare 
it.” The boy himself called out, “I forbid the 
bans!” “For what cause?” inquired the doctor. 
“Because,” said the boy,,“the parties are not 
agreed.” The doctor enjoyed the validity of the 
objection urged by the boy’s wit, and the ceremo- 
py was not performed. 

Female Curiosity Reproved.—The Persian Am- 
bassador found himself so annoyed when in France 
by the insatiable curiosity of fair Parisians, who 
came to his residence avowedly “ to look at him,” 
that at last he resolved to revenge himself by the 
following little scheme:—On returning home one 
day from a ride, and finding, as usuaal, his apart- 
ments crowded by ladies, he affected to be charm. 
ed with the sight of them, successively pointing 
to each with his finger, and speaking earnestly to 
his interpreter, who he well knew would be after. 
wards closely questioned as to the purport of his 
remarks. Accordingly, the eldest of the ladies, 
who, in spite of her age, probably thought herself 
the most striking of the whole party, and whose 
curiosity was particularly excited, after his ex- 
cellency had passed through the suit of rooms, 
coolly inquixed what might have been the object 
of his examination. ‘‘ Madame,” replied the in, 
tepreter, “1 dare not inform you.” “But I wish 
particnlarly to know, sir.” “ Indeed, madame, it 
is impossible.” “Nay, sir, this reserve is vexae 
tious—I desire to know.” “Oh, since you insist 
madame—know, then, that his excellency has been 
valuing you.” ‘Valuing us! how, sir?” “Yes, 
ladies—his excellency, after the custom of his 
country, has been placing a price on each of you,” 
“ Well, that’s whimsical enough; and how much 
may that lady be werth, according to his estima. 
tion?” “A thousand crowns.” “And the other?” 
“ Five hundred crowns.” “And that lady with 
fair hair?” “Three hundred crowns.” “And 
that brunette.” “The same price.” “And that 

noted?” Fi crowns.” “And 
a pgs Lao be AD. M the tariff of his 
excellency’s opinion?” “ Madame,” said 
the inte »* his excellency did not know the 
name of the very small coins of the country, when 
he came to you.” The lady has not: d the 





Persian’s rooms since. 





The Story of the Flax. 
BY HANS ANDERSEN. 


The flax was in full bloom; its delicate lit- 
tle flowers were blue as the heavens and fine 
as the wing of the butterfly. The sun shove 
upon it and the rain watered it; this was to 
the flax just the same as it is to little children 
when they have their faces washed and re- 
ceive a kiss from their mothers—they look 
80 much prettier. 

“People say that I stand up so straight 
and strong,” said the flax, “and that I shall 
be so very long, I shall make a beautiful 
piece of linen. Oh! how happyI am! 1am 
certainly the happiest person in the whole 
wide world. Everything is so good to me; 
and in the end I shall become something of 
use in the world. How the sunshine rejoices 
one, and how the rain refreshes one. I am 
immeasurably happy; I am the happiest of 
all,” . 

“Ho, ho,” said the thorn-hedge, “you 
know nothing of the world, that’s clear; but 
we know it, for we have thorns.” 

And then it snapped out grossly: 

“Schnipp, schnapp, schnurre, 
urre ; 
The song is done.” 

“ No, it isn’t done,” said the flax; “ to-mor- 
row ths sun will shine or the rain will fall 
with its refreshing showers. I feel that I 
blossom. I am the happiest in the whole 
world.” 

But one morning came the work-people, 
seized the flax by the head, and pulled it up 
by the roots—how it did hurt! And then 
they laid it in water, as if they wished to 
drown it, and then it wss put over the fire, as 
if they were going to roast it. It was very 
dreadful. 

* One can’t always have good fortune,” said 
the flax. “One must pass through trouble; 
then one becomes wise.” 

And trouble after trouble did come upon 
it. It was steamed, and cooked, and broken, 
and hackled, till it did not know itself what 
all was done to it. Then it came upon the 
spinning wheel: Schnurr, schnurr! It was 
impossible to keep one’s thoughts together 
there. 

“I have been so very happy,” it thought, 
amidst all its pain, “one must be content 
with the good which one has received. Con- 
tent to be content, 0!” 

And that it still said when it came upon 
the loom; and from that it came fortha 
large and beautiful piece of linen. “All the 
flax, to the very stem, was contained in that 
one piece. 

“ This is truly extraordinary. I never could 
have believed that fortune would be so kind 
to me, The thorn-hedge certainly did not 
know what it was talking about with its 
“Schnipp, schnapp, schnurre, basselurre !” 
The song isn’t by any means done. It com- 
mences now, really, for the first time. It is 
all so strange to me. I am paid now for all 
my sufferings. I am the happiest of all. I 
am so strong and 80 fine, so white and so long. 
This is somewhat different from being simple 
plants, although one does bear blossoms. 
Why, the pastor’s wife herself stopped to 
look at me, and said that I was the best 
piece in the whole parish, I certainly could 
not be any happier.” 

And now the linen was brought into the 
house, and then came the scissors. O! how 
they did cut and slit! and how the needle 
flew in and out. That was no pleasure, cer- 
tainly; but from the linen came twelve white 
garments of the kind which one does not 
quite like to name, but which, nevertheless, 
every one must have. 

“ Only see, now,” said the flax; “now for 
the first time, I really have become some- 
thing useful. Now I shall do some good in 
the world, and every one knows that to do 
good is the greatest pleasure one can have. 
We have become twelve thiags, but we are 
still all one and the same—we are a dozen, 
What an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
it is.” 

And years passed by, until they could hold 
together no longer. 

“Everything must come to an end some 
time or other,” said each piece. “I would 
willingly have held together a little longer, 
but one musn’t wish for impostibilities.” 

And so it was torn in shreds and rags. It 
thought everything’ was over now, for it was 
torn, and stewed, and cooked again, and then 
—it became beautiful white paper. 

“This is a surprise, and a delightful sur- 
prise, too,” said the paper. “ Now I shall be 
finer than I was before, and now I shall be 
written upon. What is there in the world 
which cannot be written. Oh! what good 
fortune it is.” And there were, in fact, the 
most beautiful verses and stories written 
upon it; and only once was there a blot. And 
the people heard what stood upon it. It was 


so wise and so good, it made them'so much 
wiser and better. There was a great spell 
in the words upon that paper. 

‘ This is more than I ever even dreamed of, 
when I was still a little blue field flower — 
How could it ever occur to me, then, that I 
should at some future time bear happiness and 
knowledge to mankind. I cannot yet under- 
derstand it; but it really isso, I myself have 
done nothing to deserve this, and yet I am 
crowned with one joy after another. Each 
time, when I think ‘ the song is done,’ then 
directly something better than all happens. 
Now I shall certainly be sent all cver the 
world, that men may read me. Noth'ng else 
can possibly happen. That is the only thing 
possible. I have precious: thoughts upon 
me, even a8 I once had blue flowers. I am 
the happiest in the whole world.” 

But the paper did not go on its travels; it 
only went as far as the booksellers; and there 
all that was written upon it was placed in 
types, that a book might be made of it—yes, 
even many hundred books; for in this way 
much more pleasure and good might be done, 
than if the single sheet of paper upon which 
it was written had gone forth in the world. 

“Well, this is certainly incomprehensible,” 
thought the writt; n paper; “this never occur- 
red to me. I shall remain at home, and be 
held in honor exactly like an old grandfather, 
and that I am, too, among all these new 
books, Now one can judge something of 
my good fortune. He wrote all these fine 
things on me. Look down at me. What an 
honor that was! Each word flowed direct- 
ly from the pen on we. Iam the happiest 
thing in the whole world.” 

And then the paper was tied together in a 
bundle, and thrown into a large barrel,which 
stood in the woud-house. 

“It is best to rest after accomplishing a 
great deed,” said the paper, “for then one 
can collect one’s thoughts, and find what moie 
lies in one. Now I kuow for the first time 
what is in me; and to know one’s self, is the 
first step in true wisdom. What will now 
happen to me? Forward I must go—every 
thing goes forward; that I know by cxpe 
rience.” 

But it stayed in the wood house until final- 
ly one day all the paper was taken out and 
laid upon the hearth. ‘There it was to be 
burned, for it wasn’t worth enough to 
to be sold to the grocer, and be used as a 
wrapper for bread and sugar, they said; no, 
it was only rubbish, and so it must be burn- 
ed. And all the children in the house came 
and stood round, for it was such fine fun to 
see paper burned, it flamed up so high in the 
air at first, and, afterward, one could see in 
the ashes so many red sparks, which run 
about hither and thither. One after the other 
went out so fast—that they called it “seeing 
the children come out of school,” and the 
last spark was the schoolmaster. Often they 
thought the latter had gone, but in the very 
same minute would come another spark. 

“There goes the schoolmaster,” they cried. 

Ah, that was grand fun. They would have 
liked very well to know who it was really 
went there. We knew it; but they didn’t.— 
All the old paper, the whole bundle, was laid 
upon the fire, and it burned up fast enough. 

“Ugh!” it said, and blazed up in a clear 
flame. “Ugh! that burning wasn’t very 
pleasant work.” 

When however, the whole was in flames, it 
streamed higher up in the air than the flix 
had ever been able to lift its little blue flow- 
ers, and shone as the white linen had never 
shone. Ali the written letters upon it were 
fora moment bright red, and then all the 
words and all the thoughts vanished in the 
flames. 

“ Now I shall rise directly up to the sun,” 
it cried from the flames, And it was as if 
thousands of voices repeated the cry, and the 
flames rushed up through the chimney high 
into the air. And finer than the flames, in- 
visible to mortal eyes, fluttered about tiny 
little beings, even as there had been flowers 
upon the flax. They were lighter even than 
the flames from which they had sprang into 
existence ; and when the latter disappeared, 
and only the black ashes of the paper re- 
mained, they ran over them like little red 
sparks. “ The children came out of school, 
and the schoolmaster was the last of all.”— 
That was good sport, and the children sang 
over the dead ashes: 

Sohnipp. schnapp, schnurre, 
Basselurre, 
The song is done.” 

But the little invisible beings said: 

“The song is never done—that is the beau 
ty of it all. 1 know it, and, therefore, I am 
still the happiest thing in the world.” 





Signor Vicenti, assisted by his son, is restoring 
to the light of day the ancient port of Rome, the 
famous Ostia, aud has already uncovered the dock 
yards, the marts, where still are to be seen earthen 
pots, with weights, a theatre, a beautiful temple, 





baths, gymnasium, a square, and a gate of the 
city, 








Por our Young Friends. 


Miscellaneous Enigma. 

One of the Apostles, 

- One of the Planets. 

A town in Italy. 

A small division of Africa. 

A city in Spain. 

A measure of: length. 

A gargeu vegetable, 

, ADarticle of Jadies dregs. 

A large city of Belgium. 

A city in England noted forits crapes and stuffs, 

A Finnish physician and author. 

A large river in the southern States. 

The initials form the name of one of the United 
States, the finals the name of a large and beanti- 
ful city in the same State 

Greenjield, Mich. 





Answer to enigma of last week:—ArtTHur LEE. 








tg NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 
VoLumeE X. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 343 and 445 BROADWAY, 
Have now ready: 
THE 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, 


Volume X. 
Edited by Gzorez Rirtey and Cuariss A Dana. 


This work is sold to subscribers only. When come 
pleted, it will form fifteen or sixteen large octavo vol- 
umes, each containing from 750 to 800 pages, with a care- 
fully prepared Table of Contents. 

It may be had in volumes, which succeed each other 
at intervals of about three months. The price differs 
according to the binding: 


In Extra Oloth, per Vol gana csisinncemes $3 00 
In tibeery Leather, per Vol.....00. cacnee 8 50 
In Half Turkey Morocco, black, per vol.. 4 00 


In Half Turkey Morocco, black, flexible.. 4 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, brown, per vol.. 4 00 
In Half Prussia, extra gilt............ce<« 4 50 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges,...... 5 50 
In Full Russia... Sone Soscedecdudecewe 
The Tenth Volume of the New American Cyclopaedia 
contains, among others, the following articles: 
JERUSALEM. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 
Joun (King of England), By Charles C. Hazewell, 
e8q Boston, Mass, 
oun Sosresxt. By M. Heilprin, esq, New York. 
JOHNSON (SAMUEL). By Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn, 
Jonzs (JoHN Paut). By a Geo. 8 Blake, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Jonson (Ben). By Charles 8. Wyman, esq., N. York. 
JuDSsON (ADONIEAM). By Rey. 8. ©. Cutting, D.D., 
Rochester University, N. Y. 
JuGcGuLER. By Charles G. Leland, esq., New York. 
JUNIUS. =A illiam L. Symonds, Esq., Portland, Me. 
Jury. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 
ANE (Exisna Kent). By Charles G. Leland, esq., 
New York. 
Kansas. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 
Kant (IMMANUEL). By Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Keats (JouHN). By Charles 8. Weyman, esq., New 


ork. 
Kent ame), ° Hon. William Kent, New York. 
gst. By 


Kry ..T. Walthall, esq., Spring Hill, Ala. 
Kine ag By Pres. Charles King, ., Colume 
bia College, N. Y. 


Kuorstoox. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Knox (Henry). By Hon. Charles 8. Davies, LL. D.' 
Portland, Me 

+ ata By Charles Kraitsir, M. D., Morrisania, New 

or 


Kosorusko. By Hon. Francis Schroder. jr., Paris, 

Lace. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

Lage meen (Marquis pz). By Robert Carter, esq. 
New York. 

LaFFITTE (J peg By Paul Arpin, esq., N. York. 

Laturop (JosEpu, D.D.). By Rev. William B. Sprague, 
D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

LAURENS (Hznry.) By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, South Carolina, 

Laurens (JoHN). By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Law Merouant. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Har- 
vard Universit; p Com eidge, Mass, 

LawRENCE, By William E. Green, esq., Boston, 


Mass. 

Leap. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper, Ine 
stitute, New York. ee re 

Leap Sats (Poisonous $pepectien of). By Benjamin 
W. McCreary, M. D. New York. 

Lex (Antuur Henry and Rionarp Henry). By John 
Esten Cooke, esq , Richmond, Va. 

Lecare (HueH Swinton). By W. Gilmore Simms, 
esq., Charleston, 8. C. 

Leiresico. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Lisey. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univere 
sity Cambridge, Mass. 

1euTHOUsE. By Capt. W. B. Franklin, U. 8. Topo- 

graphical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 
gar ennceees. By James Thacher Hodge, esq,, New 

ork. 

Liver. By 8. Kneeland, jr., M. D., Boston. Mass. 

Lrvineston (Epwarp and RosertR.) By Charles H, 
Hunt, esq., New York. 

Loan, By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D. Harvard Univers 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, 

j Phemenay y 8. Kneeland, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Logarirums. By Prof. Benjamin 8. Hédrick, Cooper 
Institute, Few York, 

Lone Istanp. By Charles R. Rode, esq., New York. 

LoneaitupE. By Edmund P. Blunt, esq., New York. 

Loo Cuoo IsLtanps. By Robert Carter, esq., N. York. 

Lorps (House of), By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lorrery. By Piof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lovistana. By Richard 8. Fisher, M.D. New York. 

Lovisvitte. By J. B. Cochrane, esq. Shelbyville, 


Ky. 

Lowsns. By William L. Greene, esq., Boston, Mass. 

Lunaoy. By Prof. 'T. Parsons, LL.D. , Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lunes. By E. Brown Sequard, M. D., London, Eng. 

LuTHErR ( ARTIN). By the Rev. Philip Schaff, M. D., 
Theolo,ical Seminary Mercersburg, Pa. 

LutieraN Cuurcn. By the Rey. C. Philip Krauth, 
D. D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Linongure. By OC. W. Button, esq., Lynchburg, Va. 


THE ASHLAND 


Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
They have taken First Premiums at the World's Fair, 
Ohio, Pennsyloania and Michigan State Fairs. 
HHESE Machines are warranted to hull and clean from 
20 to 50 bushels of seed per day. They have been 
long tried and found to be the most reliable and durable, 
These machines, with all the improvements, are made 
only by the subscribers,who has on hand a large number 
for the season of 1860, 
+ Perr for a circular, and order cuniy. Price from 
$90 to $100. D. WHITING, 
, Manfacturer and Proprietor, 


88 Ashland, Ohio. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
OFFER FOR SALE a farm consisting of 


Four Hundred aud Seventy Acres, 


In the town of Cannon, Kent County, Michigan. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of this Farm are improved, and 
ail under good fence. There are two good barns, a 
ood frame dwelling house, and a good orchard. The 
‘arm is well watered by pring brooks; soil oak open- 
ing of the best quality, and lies within a mile of Lap- 
hamville, a depot station on the line of the Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo. Price low an! terms 
reasonable. Apply to B. FORCE, 
89-3m* Cannon, Kent Co., Mich. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
At ANGERS, France. 
HE PROPRIETOR OF THESE NURSERIES, the 
most extensive in the world, has the honor to inform 
his numerous friends and the public that his Catalogue 
of Fru Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seed- 
ling Fruit Stocks, éc., for ‘Ava to season, is now 


ready and at their diapteel A to 
RUGUI & THEBATD, 
51 Gedar Street, New York. 


PeEZse SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted, Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Pctatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &., at PENFIELD’S 

108 Woodward Ave, Detroit, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








MICHIGAN FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstufis. 

The close of navigation begins to make itself felt in 
the price of produce. During the week flour has declin- 
ed from two to three shillings per barrel, and wheat has 
also gone backward, till red red wheat is now sold in 
the street at the rate of 95c for red. There being no 
white offering there is no price established for it, but 
good samples would not bring over $1 06@110. Michi- 
gan white wheat keeps steady in the New York market, 
as we note sales are quoted at $150. We have said be- 
fore that the holders of white wheat were likely to lose 
nothing by holding on, and it looks now as if our pre- 
diction were to be proved correct. 

Corn remains steady at 48@44c 8 bushel. 

Oats have been selling at 2lc, and come forward in 
great plenty. 

Barley is steady at $1 12 
heavy receipts. 

Rye sells at 583@54c % bu. 

Buckwheat flour is offering freely at $1 50 8 100 Ibs. 

Apples—prime winter apples in bbls sell at $1 25 for 
shipment to Chicago. They are bought by the bu at 
prices ranging from’ 25@25c. 

Butter is becoming an article that is in request, and 
now brings 14@15c. 

Eggs are selling at 16@17c @ dozen. 

Cranberries are selling at $2 25@2 50 ® bu, and arein 
demand. 

The foreign advices relative to breadstuffs rather indi- 
cate that no higher rates will be attained during the next 
two or three months. Prices keep steady and with but 
little fluctuation from week to week. 

The quotations for produce are: 














® 100 tbs, with not very 


Extra white wheat flour @ bbl.....---§ 475@ 5 25. 
Superfine flour-..-......--- Sadeanucdad 450@ 470 
White wheat, extra, #@ bush........--. 106@ 110 
White wheat, No. 1, #@ bush.:.. .-... 095@ 098 
Red wheat, No. 1.2.....22....-.202--. 104@ 107 
Corn in the street, bush.-----.-ss.-+- 042@ 043 
Corn in store, bush .....,......------ «- 045@ 046 
Uats, DUS .c00...- cnnee ences eoeences 0 Boe 0 21 
Bye, bubhb 2.20. ic enwnidsce wee cene (D 055 
Barley, @ cwt .--- 0... 22-225. --seeeee 1 BY 125 
Buckwheat flour @ 100 Ibs.--......... 1 175 
Corn meal, @ cwt.....-.-..-..--25---. 100@ 106 
Bran, @ ton .... ----..-- ese sane --s--- § 4 9 00 
Coarse middlings, @ ton..--....-..--- 12 00@15 00 
Sutter, fresh roll @ Ih.....---..------- 018@ 015 

Butter in firkin per D.-..'.---....... - 012@..-.. 

Wags, BOS... sq gceccovenssecesses-- 4d 016@ 018 
eotatoes, Meshannocks @ bush --...- - 025@ 030 

Common sorts # bush...... 020@ 025 
Beans, @ bush -«-.---------..--.------ 062@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bush.. 080@ 035 
2d quality, ® bush.-..-.. 0 20@ 080 

Clover seed, # bush of 60 ths -... -..... 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, bush ........~--..- - 8 oe Jehu 

Huy, timothy, # ton.----.--.....----- 8 00@10 00 

Hay, marsh, # ton-..-.--. 4---<-...-.. 500@ 6.00 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market remains very steady, and very 
quiet, with but little or no change in prices. Smith pur- 
chased during the present week fifteen head at prices 
ranging from 23¢@234 live weight for animals weighing 
from 1100@1400 ibs. Mutton remains very steady at 5¢ 
# Ib for guod well dressed carcasses. Sheep alive bring 
from $3 00@4 00 # head, when in good condition; but 
many sell at $2 50@2 75, not being up to the mark. Pork 
is very firm at 6}¢c for heavy hogs, and some extra heavy 
have brought 534c. The flurry in westorn money has 
caused a slight feeling of caution to be prevalent among 
operators, Hides are steady’ at 6@6%c. Lard in the 
quantity sells at 12c, and retails in the pot at14c. Pelts 
sell from 75c@$1,00. 

The Albany market during the present week was fully 
supplied and prices were not sustained as they were last 
week, and it lost what it had gained, prices ranging from 
4@4 for cattle that were a grade under premiums, 

In New York the number of cattle that offered was 
over 5,000, and the advance gained last week was lost, 
the buyers holding oft for the purpose of bringing the 
drovers to their terms. The best cattle sold for I@9c 
New York estimate, but a large portion ranged from 73¢ 
@8c. The demand for sheep continues good, and 
prices for this kind of stock are sustained. 


eee 
THE GROVER 5 BAKER 
NOISELESS 


e e e 
Family Sewing Machine 
is rapidly superceding all others for fami.y use. The 
Dovsix Look Stirou formed by this Machine is found to 
be the only one which survives the wash-tub on bias 
seams, and, therefore, the only one permanently valu- 
able for Family Sewing, 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
For families to use, who desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY and STRENGTH. This 
machine sews eqnally well on all fabrics; muslin, cot- 
ton, linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISss 
MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or 
LEATHER, It finishes its own work, which is. more 
durable than any fabric, runs at a quicksr rate of speed 
than any other, is very simple in its construction a4 
understvod, and wit prover manvgenent NEVE 
GETS OUT OF ORDER. 


OFFICES. 
495 Broadway, New York; 18 Sammer Street, Boston ; 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 171 Su- 
perior Street, Cleveland: 115 Lake Street, Chicago; and 
all the principal cities and towns in the United States, 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. geg 
89-4t 


Several Detroit City Lot Contracts 


OR SALE OR -EXCHANGE for Bounty Land War- 
rants, or for Wild Lands in any State of the Union, 
or in Western Canada; also a two story, with pesement, 
new brick house and two lots, corner of Seventh an 
Oherry streets, will be sold cheap, as the subscriber is 
preparing to leave Detroit to reside in the country; or 
the property will be exchanged lor improved village 
propeny on the line of the Michigan Southern or Mich- 


gan Central Railroad, 
lease address JAMES DALE JOHNSON, 
Post Office, Detroit. 





Or inquire on the premises, 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in th 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, b: means Steen, 
JAMES G@, DUDLEY, Sole nt, 
44-ly at 98 Main st., Buffalo, N.Y. 


INGERSOLU’S* PATENT 


PORTABLE PRESS. 


FOR BALING HAY, Rags, Wool, Broom 

Simple, powerful and effi ants believed ee 
best in use, For particulars cree for circulars, 

: ES G. DUDLEY. 

Bi-tt 98 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y, 








&e. 
the 


|STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 


The Thoroughbred Bull Baron Balco. 
ARON BAzOO was four years old on the 28th of 








4492) E. H. B. 
Count (1882), 





J. BALLARD & SOWS, 
NILES, MICHs, 


BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


Ws OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Bui1s and Heiress, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the.tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect peciares with every animal; 
that is, 8 pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
be importation from the most reliable herds in Eng- 
and. C_7aria iF 
Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24-8m 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sate. 


'/ HE subscriber er been engaged in breedin 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of # number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of: 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thorougkbred, halfand three- 
uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


As I wish to leave this country, I ofier some great bar- 
gains in stock, to wit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands less 3¢ inch in hight, seven years 
ol4, weighing between eight and'nine hundred — 
and for spirits and beauty cannot be excelled; has serve 
between 50 and 60 mares this season, all of which to all 
appearance are with foal, save in one or two cases. I 
will sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten per cent. In 
many places this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to$ per year. 

Aiso, for sale, one three year o!\d STALLION COLT, 
sired by Kentucky Grey Eagle, dam the celebrated 
Fanny: Booker, out of Kenyon Bachus, he by old Bachus. 
Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., oe 














HOWE’'S IMPROVED 


HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMJUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and "58. 

FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State, Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 

Fair, N. 'Y., 1859. 

How's SCALES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 

Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require.no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 

on & barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, wlth account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 98 Main st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARBISON’S 


IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


BEE HIWeE. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4 1859. 


Gone of the advantages which this hive possesses 
over other hives now offered to the public, are: 

1st. The shape and size; being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, hy thirty inches high ; conforming to the 
natural habits and requirements of the bee, and econo- 
mizing the animal heat of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its syeueiinl shape’ presenting 
a pleasing and ornamental appearance in the Apiary, as 
well as being easily and cheaply constructed. 

2d, The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, supply- 
ing a sufficient amount of air and excluding the light, _, 
"Ba. ‘The ease with which all filth that accumulates in 
the hive, er on the bottom board can be cleaned out; 
‘and moth or worms that may infest the colony may be 
dislodged and destroyed. 

4th. The ease with which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the péculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into and standing in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 

Sth. The great improvement on frames; combining 
the movable comb principle with the adjustable, or so 
constructing the frames as to suit any sized comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
ble bar up or down, 

6th. The very convenient. method of usting the 
frame, tosecure the proper space between the comhs at 
all times,and fixing them ina perpendicular, position 
and retainingthem firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per place; and yet being easily removed when desired, 

7th. The general construction of the hive is such as 
to permit the removal of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by div 
at pleasure; he can also supply queenless colonies with 
embryo queens, or combs which contain new laid eggs 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens. It 
also affords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and pllen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
baying but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th. The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 

ueen ascending to the spare honey receptacles, where 
she frequently deposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of panty. Queens fre- 
quently ascend when openings are left above the princi- 

1 pecoding department, and are often lost in removing 
he boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 
of the entire colony. It permits all necessary opera 
tions to be performed without injuring or killing the 
bees; it gives tne power of inspecting or examining the 
condition of your bees at any time, by raising up pee 
combs; it is easily seen if the worm is in the comb—if 
80, it is easily taken out; it enables the apiarian to mul- 
tpl his stocks as fast as it is profitable, without diffi- 
oulty. 





dressed by 
well finish- 
sold at a rea- 


ision or artificial swarms |' 





E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD's, 108 Woodward avenue, 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entire- 
ly unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon; 
been in constant use throughout this section, won 
not do more than assure the aw et its quality is kept 
up to the best it ever bas been, and that it.m © relied 
on to do for their relief all that it has ever been found 


*AYER’S CATHARTIG PILLS, 


For all the purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivEnxss ; 
For tar Cure or DyspPEpPsta; 
For JAuNDICE; 
For tus Cursz or INDIGESTION; 
For HgapacHE; 
For THe Curr or DysenTERY}; 
For a Foun Stomace; 
For tae Cure or ErysiPELas ; 
For tHE PILzs; 

For tHe Curs or ScroFunaA; 
For att ScroruLtous CoMPLAINTs ; 
For THr Curse or RaABUMATISM; 
For Disrases oF THE SKIN; 
For THe Curs or Liver COMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy ; 

For tae Cure or Terrrr, Tumors anp Sart Rugzum; 
For Worms; 

For. tur Curse or Govt; 
For a Dinner PI1; 

For THE Curr or NEvRALGIA; 
For PURIFYING THE Roop. 


They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them piogentty, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in azy quantity. 


Price 25 cts per box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them, The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAO, in which they are given ; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit on. Demand AyEr’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, antl they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.I.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 44-3m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


—AND— 
PHCENIX BITTERS. 


The — and envied celebrity with which these pre- 

eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 

efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 

IN ALL CASES 

of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 

of the Bladder and Kidney’s. 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevail, 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers and 
eh a once use these Medicines, will never after- 
wards be without them, 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND, COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORRUPT HUMORS, 

DROPSIES. 

Dysprpsta.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Frver anp Acur.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be founda safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou.ness or COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gropmzss, GRAVEL, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

Mercvugiat DisrAse.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most A ay Ca of Sarsa) a. 

NIGHT SWEATS; NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Pitzs.—The original proprietor,ot, these medicines 

was cured of Piles of 85 years’ standing, by the use of 

these Life Medicines alone. i 
PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 
RuevmaTisu.—Those affected with this terrible disease 

will be sure of relief by the Life Medicines. 

‘. Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Sal Rheum, Swel- 

ngs. 

Sororvuta, or Kine’s Evit in its worst forms, Ulcers 

ot every description. 

Worms of all kinds are effectually opetet by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 


certain, 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system, 
Raepered and sold Py; 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
885 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 











GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
THIS DELICIOUS TONIO STIMULANT, 


FSPECIALLY designed for the use of the Dedical 
Profession and the Family, havin superseded. the 


so-called “Gins,” “Aromatic,” “Cordial,” opens 


nent onten chemists and connoiseurs, as —— 
all of those intrinsic medicinal qualities (tonic an 
Gicretie) mrien selon to on old and pare Gin. Put 
up in quar’ es and 80 y all druggists, grocers, etc. 
’ BININ Gi & CO 


A. ™ 
(Established in 1778.) 


Sole proprieto’ 
No. 19 Broad street, N. Y. 
For sale wy D. S. BARNES & CO., No. 13 Park 
Row, New York. 


Our long experiencs and familiarity with the require- 
ments of Drveaists, and our superior business facilities, 
enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use, 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 





ee in present number of the Miouicgan Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and full particulars with reco 
SiTLLBON f W 

to; est, wh 
is also oo Agent for Canada re | Sasi es Statee 


ti 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED. ‘ ! 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILE BLOCK. 


0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’ A, 
Qf oe D. Pa ay Gricas, 


NOW 1S THE TIME, 








game, Mink, Muskrat, Fox, 
Pa caly sure method, and has never failed to giv 





Sent free to any ae for onl a sats 
a4-ite’ Flushing, Genesee Gor Mich, 


“*Schnapps,” ete., is now endorsed by all of the promi- } 


HE HUNTERS SECRET, for catching | 
4 Boa &c., 4 nda of 


o— 


Willson’s Horse Rake. 


Lounsbury & 
Our engraving represents Lounspury & Wriison’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
prineiple,. -It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
- _— my run flat upon the ground, The hay is 
wn off by means of a slide, worked b 
eo the traces are hitched. , itr tad 
he-following are some of the advantages claim 
ed for 
rene & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in 
1st. Cheapness, durability, com 
pactness, and lightne 
od b.. ae easily carried to the field upon the shoulder} 
ae a thn eer ane, side, and by removing two 
small space for transportation,” crept nec ar eg 
Ran It we the work cleaner than 
before ft he sharp corner of the. slide scrapes the hay 
. The teeth merely slide through the stubbl 
not liable to dull or wear at the nee, as the sevelting 
broth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
ow too'short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


th. The draft is lighter for the horse, and the work 


easier to the man, who ca‘ 
can follow without sto 7 aad apa drive se faatan he 


any other rake, 


5th. It can be guide tter than revolvin 
g rakes, as 
the havdies are bolted firmly to the head, gives no lost 


6th, Teeth not so liable to break when catchin 
g¢ fas 
Toosene them, only supports, but moves forward an 
th, It does not wind up, or get entangled in the h 
8th. Loading or unloading is dons b singly pulling, 
or pulling,—can be learned the dullest hand, so as to 
become expert in twice crbesing the field, ree 


DESORIPTION,. 


A. Is the rake head made of 2 
and 9 feet long, with 10 oak o Papaya 
k . Square, and 263g in. long, framed into it. 

C. Ash handles, 1% by 8 in.. and 1% by 2% in., 8 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (234 feet 
high from the ground line when the slide is against the 

ead,) and bolted to the head by two 3 in. bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through flat braces 6 by 1% in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 

E. The slide, or ap ai is of light wood, consisting of 
& batten above and below the teeth, % by 244 in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16 in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
a, on ponte a with serena 6 in. wood screws, put in 

es. ar 
a - : wae a ree 3g in. oak stade?” then dongs: 
+ two small chains, with welded links % in. long, of 
36 in. wire, with pins, or wood screws then the Ho 





holds the slide from flyin 


off the teeth, le 
9 feet long each, knotte WN Me Pag the ne] 


‘through the slide and h 
possine through pulleys H, which are 4 in, yaw oad 
n. ae of hard Wood, and turn inside of a welded band 

16 by 13¢ in, iron, lapped to clevis % by. i in. half- 
round iron, and ‘a % in. pin rivetted throagh the pulley 
straps. A small 8 hook may be a plied to the clevis, or 
pulley strap, to hitch to. A smaller sized rake for un- 
—" has 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the sh ; 
lightly forward on the rod in he dines nea hel mae 
so that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the ground to.suit the ine ualities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
hapaies, keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
unloads; then suddenly push forward, and load again.— 
A slight push at any inte will restore the slide to the 
head for loading. 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 31st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come intd as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 
— than any other, on account of its simple construc- 

on. 

State, Provincial,,or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of~are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micuigan FARMER, 








ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PAs 


HARRY SHIRLS, A - PROPRIETOR. 


’ 








oe 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
A FIRSTCLASS ADVERTISER, 
MEN RY S.CLUBB «C9, 
PROPRIETORS. 
—_—" ER ogi ~ 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
Bhorougs manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
ze been put before the Agriculturists of the United 

tates, at a reduced price. é 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, ' 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
ipany the hine cost $2.00 each. |, 

These machines will manufacture be day, accordin 
to the foree employed from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 ounds, ond can be Packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano... With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

ality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost ot transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 


\ 
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operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this e Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present time, when thorough draining has be- 
come s necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and 'cheapést means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that R j : 
[= Pinteations for these machines may be address- 
ed to i JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES, &c. 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 

AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and Amert- 
ter Weigh less ; : cost — per poend, | use better 
es i by, ve heard farth er, than other bells, T ie cost 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BE. 
Which are also sold by me 7 Sasi A. ocr 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or rerpant.on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 


lor Stée ls of same . 
for Circular. Bells’ delivered fn ‘all of the 
United States or ‘by JAMES G, LEY, 
Adel "98 Main sty Buffalo, N. 'Y. 





THE PEOPLE'S WILE, 





OR SALE at P 6 Acr’s, ‘WAREnovss, atm. 
ufacturer’s prloos fright Perey ;- end can beseen ran. 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. 68tf 


‘minutes, if two or, > 


economical, or aman and two boys can keep itin full F 





SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
i ie is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to |with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is = ‘recommended. 

It has cured thousands within the last two years 
who had given up all ‘hopes of reliet, as the nue 
merous unsolicited certi-- E ficates in my possession 
show. 


Let the dictates of your, 
the use of the LIVER 
and it will cure Liver, 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ 
Diarrhea, Summer, p> 
entery, Dropsy,' 

Habitual Costive-, 

lera, Cholera Mor= = 
fantum, Flatu-| lence, Jaundice, 


Beops a, 
\Complaints, Dys- 
Sour Stomac 


Female Weak- ~~ ‘messes, and may be 
used successfully as an! ‘Ordina Family 
Medicine. It will, ‘cure SIG HEAD- 

(as thousands’ can testify,) in twenty 


\three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-} jm mencement of attack. 
All who use it ~~ jaro giving their testi- 


mony in its favor. 
MmIx TER IN MOUTH WITH 


THE INVIGOHATON, AND 
ND SW w 
OTH TOCKTHER.” — 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO,.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable ey ae) and put up in 


GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
ey, climate, 








he Family Ca-| .)thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
as used in his tice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- wa] |ing demand from those 

who have long used the LLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] ,,5 jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession . well| ™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fn portions of the bowels. 
The FAMELY CA- ZHARTIO PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a &> | Variety ofthe purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} jm ated and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartic 3 needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
monn Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain S& |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
mequenty, if ne lected, = Cy in a long course of 
ever, LOss 0 pe- tite, a Creepin 
Sensation of oola = over the boas, 
Rest AA | px |HHeadache or 
weightin the hea al Ln flammatory 
Diseases, Worms) aj jin Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,s great Purifier 
of the Blood and many} & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


1 to 8. 
Dose, | 10 5 RICE 30 CENTS. 


The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by D ts generally, 
and sold wholesale bp ihe Trade in all the large towns. 

Ss. T. « SANFORD, MM. D., 
ufaeturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Hetadlished in 1826.]} 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steam boats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 

in every ular, For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 


ats send foracircular Address 
SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


A. MENEELY’S 
‘DITT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S. 1 AND 2 
Go a ~~ aed lg meg werent 
Tm an ) 1 our 
Mills, Cnoseout end Bice ar hey Mt Leonard Smiths 
Bmut Machines, | FIELD'S. 


N: 5 
No, 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 

























